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|my own for doing for Seibel, as I did for you, | 
| must I tell you the whys and the wherefores ?”’ 

“Tf Seibel got you to go back on me this way —”’ 
exclaimed Emil. 

“Keep cool, Stecker, and if you say another 
word aloud we shall have to leave the hall. 
Seibel knows nothing about this. He’s a different 
sort of fellow from us. Look at this musician of 

| hisagain. Would you have been sure that I had 
| touched it, if I hadn’t shown you your own hunter 
was quite ready to start for the exhibition long | first, and if you hadn’t known what I could do in 
before it was time to leave the cottage. He won- | this line? Why, Seibel himself will hardly notice 
dered at himself, for he had long ago settled it in | the change. The difference here is very slight; 
his own mind, that he had no chance for a | the alteration is greatest in your own piece.” 
prize. 

In the early evening people began to enter 
the Lowengraben and assemble before the 
door of the hall, where the old porter, clad 
in his livery, kept guard. There were many 
apprentices in blue blouses, and broad hats 
decorated with ribbons; and not unfre- 
quently some one would arrive in company 
with his sister, cousin, or sweetheart. 

The maidens wore their gala costumes, 
and were resplendent in bodices of black 
velvet worked with beads, snowy chemisettes 
with long, full sleeves, and great black bows 
of stiff cloth fringed at the ends, perched on 
the top of their heads. The porter bristled 
with importance, and answered questions 
with reluctance, or remained wholly deaf to 
the banter that greeted his cocked hat and 
silver-headed staff. 

At last the doors opened. 

*Stecker !’’ said Boeseman. 

Emil welcomed his friend with a signifi- 
cant smile and an eye gleaming with satis- 
faction. He thought Boeseman wished now 
to go with him into the hall and share with 
him their prospective triumph. But Boese- 
man led him just inside the door, and then 
stood facing him. 

“Stecker, you know that I tried to help 


For the Companion. 


THE PROVING OF FRANZ SEIBEL. 


In E1cut CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 
What Will He Do? 


Franz’s mother and sister had never seen him 
so nervous as he was now. They laughed at him, 
and he joined in the laugh. But for all that, he 


you. So long as I could do so, I worked for 
you. Now I’ve worked against you. Nota 


word—not a word,”’ as Emil began to speak 
with manifest dismay and excitement. “It’s 
all up with this business of ours. Make up 
your mind to that. The whole thing is lost, 
and there’s no chance at all.” 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ stammered Emil, 
to whom most of this speech was a riddle. 

‘Who's found it out? What do you 
mean by working against me? Have you 
gone and blabbed? If you have —”’ 

“This is what I mean. Come here.” 

He led Emil to the spot where his hunter 


was exposed to view. One glance was 

enough. Emil turned pale with rage. 
“Quiet, quiet,’’ whispered Boeseman, 

tightening his grasp on Emil’s arm. ‘Do 

you see? Is not the whole business lost ?’’ 
“Yes, I see.”” 


*‘And look here,’’ continued Boeseman, as 
other groups began to approach them, and 
he ted Emil passively along to Franz’s 
musician. ‘Do you see this, too? Well, do you| 
need to be told who has done this ?”’ 

**No, I’ve seen it every day for months. 
did it. What do you mean ?”’ 

“You great booby, don’t you see anything but} Franz and all these other apprentices ?”’ sneered | 
what Franz Seibel did? Don’t you see it, even | Boeseman. 


*“Confound your alterations! You talk about | 





Seibel | expectations at all.” 


shall have my eye on you. 
If, by one syllable, you expose what we’ve been | 
doing these last few weeks, besides the loss of 
| your own name in these parts, you'll have to meet 


and I made it mighty close; but do you think | good chances, even now. 
Seibel ever cut a hand like that? Did he, or any | the awards are made, I 
other apprentice, ever chisel a ragged gown eal 
that? Who did it?” 
**You’ve done it, and by — 
*‘Keep quiet, my boy! Somebody’ll hear you, | me later!” 
and if they do, there’ll be trouble. Remember, if| With these words he dropped Emil’s arm and 
you peach by so much as a word, or the turn of} quickly withdrew from the hall. He returned as 
an eye, the whole story comes out and you’re| the judges arose to address the assembly, and 
ruined forever. I’ve got nothing to lose,” he | stood in a remote corner by the door. 
added, with a bitter smile, a seat as soon as possible, and sat brooding over 
one word about it, Lucerne will not hold you.”’ _| his defeat, and wondering what would come next, 
‘‘What have you done this for? What have | and how he could most securely hide his shame if 
you gone back on me for ?”’ said Emil, white with | the circumstances should be in any way suspected. 
passion and disappointment. | One thing was certain; he must relinquish all 
“Do you know any law in Switzerland, that | hope of the first prize; say nothing in defence of 
will make me tell you?’’ sneered Boeseman.| his hunter; nor reveal that his work had been 
‘Why did I start in to help you in the beginning ? | tampered with. It would lead him into difficult 
If it was just a whim then, and merely because | explanations, which would be met with explicit 
you asked me; can’t another whim now make me | denials by the author of the deed. In the face of 
take the back track? You are no worse off now, | all the facts, his part would be exceedingly hard 
than you would have been if I had never touched | to play with success. 
your work. And if Ihave found some reason of! As he sat there, Franz and Elise and Frau 











FRANZ DECLINES THE 


‘But never mind that!’ he contin- | 
when I am pointing it out to you? I didn’t intend ued. ‘You see, the business is done! You may | 


you or any one else should discover the secret, | | get the second prize. I congratulate you on your | he had had no appreciation of its beauties, like that | 
But remember, w hen | 


Emil found | 





| Seibel were standing before the pra of the | 


strolling musician. It was the first time that 


came forward, and the people hastily seated them- 


| selves in expectation. 
Frau Seibel had seen the work, as Franz had | 


But Franz broke away from his mother and 


wished her first judgment upon it, when com- | Elise, who were themselves looking for seats, and 


plete. 


for a moment. In low tones she talked with them 
concerning the work, admiring its graces, and 


| saying that she almost hoped it would not be suc- 
| cessful and would not be sold; for then they could 


keep it, and Franz would finish the face like Elise, 
and it would always be dear to them all. 

Franz himself stood like one in a dream. 

What had happened to his eyesight? 





PRIZE. 
really been so much more successful than he had | 


| work with Emil’s, and his consequent discourage- 


“How about the expectations and hopes of | ment, led him to understand the real results of his | 


skill ? 


| 
Surely, when he had wrapped the statuette up | 


for the last time and brought it over to the hall, 


which now filled his heart with an exulting glad- 
ness. While his mother was speaking he hardly 


| heard what she said. The questions rang back 


and forth through his brain: 
Is it my skill that did this ?”’ 

He was awakened from his trance by the real 
Elise, who stood by his side. And it was a rude, 
a cruel awakening. 

‘“‘Why, Franz,’’ she cried with delight, ‘chow 
did you make this so beautiful? 
much better than when I saw it last; you must 
have worked very hard since Saturday. 
better, it must be better than Emil’s 
last. 


“Ts this my Elise? 


Come, let’s find Emil’s, and see.”’ 


She caught his hand and led him on, and a| 


moment’s search showed them the object of their 
desire. They stood astonished. 

Franz suddenly covered his face with his hands. 
A suspicion of the truth flashed across his mind. 
At that instant the old porter emerged from a 


door, that opened upon the stage, and pompously | 
A sudden | 
| hush fell upon the assemblage, as the three judges | 


announced the entrance of the judges. 


|ran hastily across the hall 
That she was pleased did not remain doubtful | 


It’s ever so) 


It’s | 
hunter at | 


again to the table, 
where his own work was exposed to view. 

Hastily he examined the beautiful statuette. 
He was sure it had been tampered with, and 


|every glance of his eye, as it roamed over the 


details, confirmed his first suspicions. There had 


| been a subtle change in the poise of the head. 
|The arm that held the bow, and the hand and 
| delicate wrist were perfected with a skill he did 
Had he | not possess. 


“Tt is better than I could make it,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘and yet it is my work. 
The work is mine, even if some one else has 
finished it. I planned it; I gave it its 
character; I carved it. Am I to blame if 
some one has added to it just these few 
touches of the chisel ?”’ 

His heart sickened within him as he 
reasoned thus. He examined the details 
concerning which he was most in doubt. 
He tried to persuade himself that they were 
exactly as his hand had left them. Had 
he not forgotten? Had he not been too 
discouraged to appreciate aright the results 
of his own labors ? 

So the strife went on within his mind. He 
heard the judges speaking. A hasty glance 
around showed him that he was the only one 
yet standing in the hall. He hastily found 
a seat, and listened. 

The judge was engaged in a wordy pre- 
amble about art in general, and the purposes 
in particular which the Verein had in view 
in offering the prizes to the apprentices of 
the Canton. Then, after a slight pause, that 
his words might claim the better attention, 
he said: 

“The judges appointed to make the award 
of the prizes have this day examined all the 
works now on exhibition in this hall. We 
have found many worthy of praise. Two 
have been selected as worthy of the prizes.” 

Again there was an impressive pause, 
during which the excitement of the audience 
grew, and in the silence one could have 
heard a pin drop. 

“The first prize is awarded to Franz 
Seibel, of Lucerne, for his carving, ‘The 
Wandering Musician.’ ”’ 

There was a stir among the audience, and 
those who sat nearest to Franz tried to get a 
view of his face, which many of them saw 
to be very pale. 

“The second prize,’’ continued the judge, 
‘is awarded to Louis Farrer, of Alpnach, 
for ‘The Knight in Armor.’ ”’ 

Louis Farrer, a slight, sickly-looking boy, 
blushed violently, as he heard his name 
pronounced, and became aware that all eyes 
were now turning to him. 

Franz listened to the next words as if he 
were ina dream. His face grew paler still; 

his breath came hard; he seemed to live a year 


them as coolly as if they didn’t spoil a fellow’s | | thought ? Had his frequent comparison of his in the two or three minutes within which he must 


decide what todo. The words fell slowly, dis- 
tinctly from the judge’s lips: 

“Franz Seibel will come forward and receive 
the first prize, six hundred frances, and this cer- 


| tificate from the Verein testifying to his extraor- 


dinary proficiency. And Louis Farrer will come 
forward and receive the second prize, two hun- 
dred francs.” 

As Louis Farrer arose, Franz also found him- 
self upon his feet, though it seemed as if it were 
without any volition or action upon his own part. 

In his brain was a whirl of questions. 

‘What shall I say? What shall I do? 
I do anything? Can I, really? 
my work has been altered? Whose hand did it? 
i do not know. There is no one I can accuse. 
Even if I could, it is not my fault at all that this 
has happened. Iam not responsible in the least. 
I cannot prove that anything has been done to 
my musician. I know it, but I cannot prove it. 
Altogether there seems nothing to be done but 
accept the decision of the judges.”’ 

So much on the one hand; on the other con- 
science and honor pleaded : 

“Tt is not my work; that is enough to settle the 
matter. I must not touch the prize. Besides, 
Emil’s work has been spoiled. Probably the 
same hand did the work, good for me, bad for 
him. There may be a dozen other pieces in the 


Shall 
Am I sure that 
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exhibition altered, either for the better or for the 
worse. Who knows? Evidently it is not fair to 
allow any prizes to be given until all is known. 
And if the first prize goes to any one, I know that 
Emil Stecker ought to have it. 

‘But it will spoil the exhibition, and make the 
work of all these many weeks a failure. 

“Yes, but who could be content to take any 
prize for work not wholly his own ? 

“Then the new home for the little mother must 
be given up, or the old violin must go, and Elise 
cannot study. 

“Never mind any of the consequences. State 
the case. Not what I have; what I am—that is 
the great thing.” 

It was only while he was walking down the 
aisle to the front of the hall that these thoughts 
rushed through his brain. Then he found himself 
standing before the judges. One of them began 
to address him, and held out toward him a carved 
box. Beneath the glass lid of the box Franz 
could see a small roll of parchment, evidently the 
certificate of the Verein, and by its side a glitter- 
ing cylinder of gold, composed of the thirty 
twenty-franc pieces of the prize. 

As the judge ceased speaking, and handed the 
box to Franz, he took it and stood in silence, 
while the second prize was bestowed upon Louis 
Farrer. 

As Louis took the second prize from the hand 
of the judge, a storm of applause burst from the 
spectators. Emil Stecker arose from his seat; 
but whatever his purpose might have been, he at 
once relinquished it. He met the glance of Otto 
Boeseman, who, in his corner near the door, by a 
sudden movement, drew Emil’s attention. The 
pale, angry, baffled apprentice sat down again, 
and ground his teeth together in his impotent 
rage. 

As the applause ceased, and just as the band- 
master was raising his baton to begin the music, 
a clear voice rang through the hall, and enchained 
everybody’s attention. Louis Farrer had returned 
to his seat. The judges had begun to wonder 
that the boy who stood before them, with the first 
prize in his hand, made no sign of going. 

“May it please the Honorable Herr Judge and 
the Honorable Associate Judges to listen to me a 
moment? I cannot take this prize. ‘The Stroll- 
ing Musician’ is my contribution to the exhibition, 
but—it is not wholly my work !’ 

The face of the astonished judge flushed, and a 
whisper of indignation ran through the hall. 
Before any word could be spoken, Franz contin- 
ued, as he trembled with excitement : 

‘When I brought my work to this hall, it was 
the best I could do, but it was not so good as it is 
now. Some one has worked upon it since I left it 
here. And more than that —” 

As he spoke, he walked over to Emil’s Hunter: 

*‘More than that, this ‘Chamois Hunter,’ made 
by Emil Stecker, was ten times better than it is 
now. It was very different from this. It was 
better than my strolling player. May it please 
the Honorable Herren, I believe that some one 
has changed these pieces, and how many more I 
do not know; but you will see that I must not 
take this prize.” ‘ 

So saying, Franz ascended the few steps before 
him, laid the box upon a table, and went to his 
seat in the midst of a perfect silence that reigned 
throughout the hall. 

“Is Emil Stecker in this house ?’’ at last the 
judge asked. 

Emil arose slowly and with great embarrass- 
ment. 

“Emil Stecker, do you know anything about 
this matter ?”’ 

“T only know that my hunter has been spoiled. 
I think—that is—of course somebody has spoiled 
i.” 

Emil sat down. Great confusion filled the hall. 
What was to be done? A hasty consultation 
among the judges was held. At last it was deter- 
mined to re-examine all the work, questioning the 
apprentices present as to any alterations in their 
contributions. It was done, but no further cause 
for suspicion was found. 

It was decided, therefore, to throw out of the 
competition altogether the two pieces that had 
been tampered with, and award the prizes again. 
Louis Farrer received the first, instead of the sec- 
ond, prize; the second was given to a boy from 
Stanz. The judge then spoke a few words of 
consolation to Emil, and of praise to Franz for 
his frank declaration of the truth, and the formal 
exercises were closed. 

While the company broke up into excited 
groups, talking of the wrong that had been done, 
and wondering how and when and where the deed 
had been perpetrated, blaming and questioning 
the poor old porter, and perplexing the judges 
with various suggestions, a few persons left the 
hall. First, Emil silently withdrew; he dared not 
remain to be questioned. Boeseman also went 
out at once. Franz did not wish to stay. With 
his mother and Elise, he quietly withdrew. 

“Do you know, Franz? Can you guess who 
did it?” asked Frau Seibel, when they reached 
the street. ‘Have you any suspicion of any one 
who could have a grudge against Emil, and 
such —” 

“Little Mother,’ answered Franz, with a smile, 
“don’t ask me. I do have a suspicion. In the 
last half-hour I’ve been able to understand a great 
deal that I’ve been wondering about for weeks; 
yet I don’t quite see through it all. I don’t want 
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to say anything till I am sure; perhaps not even 
then.”’ 

Elise looked quickly up into his face. All at 
once she, too, thought of Emil’s strange skill. 
Her hand stole into her brother’s with silent press- 
ure. 

‘Well,’ said their mother, ‘‘I’d rather have my 
boy honest and honorable than the winner of 
fifty prizes.” 

And their cottage was not an unhappy one that 
night; but early the next morning Franz slipped 
away unobserved, and the old violin was under 
| his arm. GrorGce E. MERRILL. 
(To be continued.) 





—_—_—+or——_ 
NEED I BE ANY MORE? 
If I scatter gold like a goblin, 
My life may yet be poor; 
Does love come in at the window 
When money stands at the door? 


I am what I seem to men; 
Need I be any more? 


—_—_——_—+oer——__—_- 


For the Companion. 


EZEKIEL TAFF’S VALENTINE. 


Ezekiel Taff gave more time to the oiling and 
combing of his mouse-colored hair than to his 
spelling-book. He was a tall, lank and by no 
means handsome young fellow of about seven- 
teen years, who aspired to be the beau of our 
country school. 

He always appeared with his hair pasted down 
nearly to his eyebrows in a big scallop, and then 
“yoached”’ back in huge waves over each ear. It 
was parted all the way down behind, and combed 


| out stiffly on either side. 


One morning, when ‘‘Zeke’’ was late at roll- 
call, the teacher asked his little sister Jane if he 
intended coming that day. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ she replied, innocently, ‘‘he’ll 
be ’long in ’bout an hour. He’s to home fixin’ 
his hair.” 

Most of the little money Ezekiel had was spent 
for brilliant plaid neckties, paper collars, red and 
green glass breastpins, rings and gay handker- 
chiefs, hair-oil, and cinnamon-drops for perfumery. 

Notwithstanding all these fascinating splendors 
of the toilet, and his desire to be regarded as a 
ladies’ man, Zeke was not popular among the 
young ladies of the school. They disliked his 
vanity, and declined his attentions, which were 
always bestowed with an air of condescension not 
agreeable to the recipients, and not becoming to 
true gallantry. 

The “‘young ladies’’ were, I ought to say, young 
girls of fifteen and sixteen, who were, most of 
them, wise enough to give their time and thoughts 
to their lessons. They asked nothing of Zeke or 
any other boy but the respect and courteous con- 
sideration given to all girls by polite and manly 
boys. 

*Zekiel tried in many ways to create the impres- 
sion that he was much sought after by the girls of 
other districts, and was therefore indifferent to the 
slight put upon him in his own. Indeed, some- 
times when the offer of his company had been 
coldly declined by some young lady at singing or 
spelling school, he had gone so far as to declare 
that he didn’t care, for he could go over to the 
Stringtown district, and “beau home”? whom he 
pleased. 

On one Valentine Day Zeke proudly exhibited 
indubitable proof of the fond esteem in which he 
was held by at least one young lady in String- 
town. Several of the boys and girls had brought 
to school trophies in the shape of the small em- 
bossed and lace-paper valentines, considered ap- 
propriate to that day. Some were sentimental, 
and others of the gaudy, “comic” order excited 
the usual laughing and joking. 

But when Zeke Taff appeared, he carried a huge 
white embossed envelope almost a foot square. Jn 
it was an elaborate valentine composed of dozeiis 
of embossed Cupids, hearts with arrows through 
them, and wedding bells all interwoven into a 
beautiful paper-lace design over green and red 
glazed paper. 

When a bit of paper at the lower edge of the 
valentine was pulled, the centre suddenly opened 
and revealed a bridal couple. With a beatific ex- 
pression on their faces, they were standing under 
a marriage bell, which a very puffy Cupid was 
violently clanging, while other rotund Cupids bore 
aloft two hearts with a spear run through both. 
Under it all was printed : 

ON Pinam T aun fecrn, aed wok woe maine: 
Forever and forever more to be 
Each other’s valentine.” 

Zeke affected an air of calm indifference while 

exhibiting this trophy of his fascinations. The 


was about six miles distant from our own village 
of Hampden. 

“I don’t pretend to say that I know which one 
of the young ladies of Stringtown sent it,’’ Zeke 
said, “it might have been sent by any one of a 
dozen or two girls I happen to have paid some 
little attention to over there. It aint for me to say 
who sent it, or how many others as fine I’ve had 
from the same locality.” 

Lictle as we boys liked Zeke, we felt somewhat 
envious of him just then. Some of the young 
ladies who had always treated him coolly now 
began to be more cordial in their manner, but 
Zeke met their friendly advances coldly. 





When the noon-hour came, Zeke and his little 


envelope bore the postmark of Stringtown, which | 


Most of the pupils carried their dinner to school in 
little baskets and tin pails, and merry times we 
had at these noonday repasts. 

Suddenly we became aware of a controversy of 
some kind, over the dinner-pail on Zeke’s desk. 

His sister Jane, a sharp-eyed, sharp-tongued 
little girl of twelve years, was struggling for the 
possession of something Zeke had in his hand. 

“Tt’s for me,’ she cried, wrathfully, ‘“Ma 
|said she baked it for me, and I'll have it. 
| Teacher, oh teacher, make Zeke give me my little 
apple-turnover.” 

The teacher did not seem to think that this was 
a matter which called for her interference, and 
said nothing. Zeke continued calmly to hold the 
coveted turnover out of reach, disposing of it as 
fast as possible, while Jane kept reaching up, 
struggling for possession of what was rightfully 
her own. 

“You'd better give it to me, Zeke Taff,” she 
said, warningly, with tears in her flashing eyes, 
‘now, you'd just better. It’s my own pie. I tell 
you, you’d better give it up.” 

But Zeke gulped down the last of it in spite of 
Jane’s tearful and angry remonstrance, and when 
she saw the last of it disappear, she suddenly 
mounted to the top of a desk several seats away, 
and shrieked out: 

“Now, I’m going to tell, Zeke Taff, ’'m going 
to tell.” 

Zeke seemed to understand the full import of 
this threat, for, with the last of the pie still puffing 
out his paling cheeks, he shook his head and one 
fist warningly. 

“JT will!” screamed the injured Jane, from the 
top of the desk, while Zeke gave utterance to a 
prolonged ‘‘Sh-h-h-h !”’ 

“TI won’t hush,” retorted Jane, tearfully and 
shrilly. “I’m going to tell right here before 
every body that you—you sent that big valentine to 
yourself! You got me to direct it, and you walked 
all the way to Stringtown to mail it, so you did! 
There, now! I just guess you'll wish you’d let my 
pie alone, next time!”’ 

She jumped down from the desk amid the pro- 
longed shouts and roars of the entire school. The 
discomfited Zeke, thus properly punished for his 
greediness, his deceit, his selfishness and vanity, 
ran from the room in shame and confusion. 
When he ventured to return a few days later, it 
was with a less vaunting spirit, because he had 
been partly cured of some of his weaknesses. 





eS 


For the Companion. 


A DIME NOVEL. 


Well, it isn’t much of a story, ma’am, but if 
you want to hear it, I'll tell you about it. 

To begin with, he was just the grandest fellow 
that Lever knew. He was bigger than me, oh, he 
was a good deal bigger than me in every way, 
ma’am ! 

I was just a little codger, and awful green in 
those days, but that was a long time ago, ’smuch 
asayear. He was in the eighth grade. I didn’t 
know much about books an’ things; I badn’t 
only got through the Fourth Reader, and in ‘rith- 
metic I was ’most through fractions—h’m! I’m 
way through decimals now. You see I hadn’t 
been to school at all, and when they let me go at 
last, I was ’most ’leven, but most folks’d take me 
for ’smuch as thirteen, ’cause I’m pretty tall, you 
know. 

That first day was the hardest. I ’most cried 
once, but I gritted my teeth tight and winked just 
as hard as I could, so’s to keep the tears back. 
You see it was recess, and they were plaguin’ me, 
just as they always do new boys, you know. 
They called me “baby,” ’cause I was so big and 
only in the fourth grade, and I—well, I didn’t ery 
anyhow, but I guess I came pretty near it. 

Then first thing I knew he came up, and the 
way he cleared out those fellows was enough to 
make you laugh. After that we were always to- 
gether, recess and everything. 

You never saw such a boy, ma’am! Whistle— 
my, couldn’t he whistle, though, and tell stories 
good’s any book you ever read; and laugh, he 
was always a-laughin’ and a-smilin’; and wink, 
well he could wink, I can tell you! Why, 
sometimes all he’d have to do was to sit there and 
wink at you, and you’d laugh till you cried; you 
couldn’t help it. 

But sometimes when there wasn’t anybody 
round, and he didn’t know I was there, his face 
was just as different, ma’am. You couldn’t think; 
no smiles nor nothing, but just as sad as sad 
could be. I used to wonder where the sunshine 
| had all gone to; but when he’d see me, it’d all 
come back again and the smiles would jump out 
all over his face, and he’d holler, ‘Hullo, Bertie! 
Bobbed up again, have you ?” 

There couldn’t any of the fellows say “Hullo” 
as he could; just like all the birds you ever heard 
going it all at once in the morning when you wake 
up. 

This was how we had that awful fuss. You 
see somebody’d lent mea novel. It wasn’t any 
of your Sunday-school novels, nor any like those 
upstairs in the bookcase, but a regular dime 
novel, ’cept it only cost five cents ‘stead of ten. 

You see I was reading it at recess, ’cause it was 





borrowed; and besides, I didn’t just care about 
taking it home, you know. 





It was an awful exciting novel! It had four | 


sister Jane sat down at his desk to eat their dinner. | murders in it, and a picture of Injun Jim, with 


six scalps swinging from his belt, on the front 
page, and I had just got to the place where he 
yells, in blood-curdling tones, “Shoot for the 
heart, and then ride for your lives!’ when some- 
body snatched the book out of my hands; and I 
looked up quick, and saw ’twas him. 

I was fearful mad, ’cause it was an awful excit- 
ing place, and I said, ‘“‘Hand over that book!’ 
And he wouldn’t do it. 

Then I got madder, and I hollered, ‘‘Hand over 
that book this minute, or you’d better!’ 

But he wouldn’t do it then, and what do you 
s’pose he did? Why, he just took that book and 
tore it smack into little bits of pieces right in front 
of my eyes! And then I was hopping mad, and 
I guess I didn’t know what I was about. I rushed 
at him, and I fought and scratched and kicked 
like everything. 

But he didn’t care; he just set me down as 
easy as Jack Robinson, and he stood there and 
looked at me, and then he turned around and 
walked away without saying a word. 

I was kinder scared, but I was awful mad. Just 
*sif he had any business tearing up books in that 
sort of style, just ’sif he owned the whole place! 
So that night when school was out, I walked right 
past, and didn’t look at him at all. I guessed I'd 
show him he wasn’t so big’s he thought he was! 
And besides, he hadn’t any business to. But I felt 
awful all the same, and I cried like sixty that 
night, but I wasn’t going to let him know, I can 
tell you! 

After ’bout a week he came to me one day, and 
he stood there and looked at me; and I tried just 
as hard ’sever I could not to look at him back, 
but I had to, and he said, ‘“‘Aren’t you almost ready 
to make up, little boy ?”? And I said, just as cool 
*sanything, ‘‘Oh, I aint particular anxious !”’ 

I was awfully, but I wasn’t going to give in, 
anyhow, not till I showed him he couldn’t go 
round tearing up my books into little bits of 
pieces like that, even if ’twas a dime novel; but I 
felt fearful, and I went straight home and up in 
my room, and I was dreadfully lonely! And I 
told mamma I didn’t want any dinner, though 
we had orange pudding that day, and I’m so fond 
of it! 

Well, and so things went on, and he use’ to 
come up to me ’most every day and say, ‘Little 
boy, aren’t you almost ready to make up?” and 
I wouldn’t say a thing. I wanted to, you know, 
ma’am, but it was kinder hard, and then I 
thought I'd show him there was more people in 
the world ’sides him, and I wasn’t so very little, 
either, if I was only ‘leven. And pretty soon it 
was vacation, but somehow I didn’t seem to care 
about it any more. "Twasn’t half the fun I 
thought it was going to be, but just as pokey as 
anything. 

One day I was near the river, and I thought I’d 
go down to the drawbridge—you know that bridge 
that opens right spang in the middle to let the 
boats go through. He and I use’ to go down 
there lots to see it work, and so I got to thinking 
of him, and what good times we used to have, and 
wondering if he missed me as much as I missed 
him, when I came to the bridge, and the first 
thing I saw was him standing-leaning over the 
railing, looking down into the water. 

His face looked so kinder sorrowful I couldn't 
hardly stand it a bit longer, but I was afraid it 
would look like I thought too much about him, 
and, besides, in those days he’d stopped asking 
me if I didn’t want to make up, ‘cause he saw it 
wasn’t any use. Just as I was trying to make up 
my mind, a little tug came steaming up as pert as 
you please, and whistled for the bridge. 

He was standing behind a post, looking the 
other way, down into the water, ’sif he wasn’t 
thinking of anything at all, and I guess the 
bridge-keeper didn’t see him, for pretty soon the 
windlass began to creak, and I knew the bridge 
was going to turn. 

I couldn’t think of one thing but s’pose that 
bridge was to turn with him on it, he’d be knocked 
right off into the water. And I ran right across 
just as a little strip of water shining through, 
showed where the bridge was going to turn. 

A policeman shouted, “Off with you, boy, are 
you mad ?” 

“You'll be killed, simpleton!’’ screamed a 
woman. 

But I didn’t care. I kept running right on and 
on, and I tried to holler to him to jump, but my 
voice seemed to crack up and go to pieces in my 
throat, and there was a queer feeling in my head, 
and my eyes got all blurred, and I could see them 
standing, staring, glaring at me from the other 
side of the bridge. But I kept running right on, 
right on, and just as I got to him crying and 
panting, that big beam came sweeping up to knock 
us off into the water. And, at last, he looked up, 
and then in a second he understood everything. 

He caught right on to me with one arm, and 
dropped right through the ties outside the railing, 
my arms a-clingin’ round his neck, and held on 


| underneath with the other hand. 


The muscle on his arm stood out 'sif *twould 
break; and I could feel him getting weaker and 
weaker, and I could see his face getting whiter 
and whiter with the terrible strain,:and his arm 
was all red where a spike had torn it, and the 
blood dripped down into the yellow water, and 
that beam came sweeping along, turning slowly 
past, past, to the other side, and back into place. 

Then all I remember was hands pulling us up, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





and I guess we must have fainted, ‘cause they | Next morning Bub and I took hatchets for cutting 
said when they got us up on the bridge, we were out the frozen troughs and piggins, and a big hand- 
white and still in each other’s arms. — on poe for the sora once more. 
say " .. | “Skoog, ub’s clumsy, good-nature uppy, ran 
petro . peerig om 1 Gee — —— = any | ahead of us over the hard stan nelle at the 
thing, but just stay there by him. I hadn t done clumps of dead hardhack, and racing back and forth 
much, ma’am, but I saved his life, p’r’aps, and | over the walls and fences. 
he, he’d saved mine. And when I saw that brave} As we had expected, all the troughs and piggins 
arm that had held us both up, lying round my | which had not upset were half full of rain-water, 
neck so red and swollen, I cried as if my heart | frozen solid. It took us half the forenoon to clear 
would break for joy and love of him. And then them out and free the spiles from ice. In the mean- 
he said, so kinder weak and smilin’ : time, unknown to us, Skoog had slipped off, and no 
ee i. sane ciniab nade tin, aan ae amount of whistling sufficed to recall him. 
. Aes pee-eaee y I At last we heard him barking hilariously in a 
little boy ?”” z swamp on the west side of the pasture. Bub thought 
And then—I don’t care if he was a boy—I kissed | that he had found a squirrel, and whistled again and 
him, and said, crying and laughing all in one: 


again long and loud. 
“You can tear up every book I’ve got, if you| As the recreant puppy chose not to come, Bub cut 
want to, and borrowed ones, too, if you want to, | # switch and started after him, with boyish wrath in 
and I'll never read another dime novel as long as his gr ee to = — a lesson in obedi- 
ene 99 ceed alien ence. went along to see the fun. 

I live. ALenuwon Tasstn. We had come up within two or three rods of the 
place, when we heard the puppy in a clump of 
cedars, making a noise as though he were playing 
with another dog. We ran forward and peeped 
through the bushes. There was Skoog on the crust 
jumping around a small black creature, and having 
a delightful time. 

“Great Cesar! It’s a bear-cub, I do believe!” cried 
Bub, in consternation. ‘S’pose the old one’s any- 
where round?” 

Sar Ge See. “She’ll make it hot for us if she is!’ I whispered, 
’ backing away into the bushes. 
BUB BARTLETT’S SUGAR CAMP. “Here, Skoog, you rascal! Come off!’”? Bub called 
In THREE PARTS.— PART II. | out. 
But Skoog was in for sport, and paid not the least 
| attention to us, as he playfully grappled, bit and 

In the autumn after Bub Bartlett’s adventure with | tumbled his small companion. The cub seemed 
the snow-slide, the sap-house was removed toa safer | rather distrustful, and stood on the defensive. 
place in the maple grove. The next spring I be- 
came Bub’s partner. 


—___~@r>——__—_- 
LIFE’S SYMPHONY. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 
—Charles Kingsley. 





iO 


The Brass-Kettle Story. 


“He’s a littlechap. Let’s grab him and run,” Bub 
said at length. 


“My gracious! There she is, Wint!” said Bub, in 


a suppressed but excited voice. ‘‘She’s follered 
us!” 

“Jump on! jump on, quick! she’ll catch us, I 
know!” Lurged. I had just then caught sight of a 
large black animal, smelling along the crust uneasily, 
not ten rods back among the maples. Skoog, his 
yellow hair rising along his back, began to bark 


furiously, and the cub to whine more loudly. The | 


mother-bear heard the sounds and at once came 
after us, growling as she scratched over the crusted 
snow. 

“Hurry, Bub! Get along with all your might!” I 
shouted in terror, hanging to the brass kettle. The 
slope was not steep at first, and the imminence of 
the danger near the top made the pace of the old 
sled seem very slow indeed. 

On we went, bumping and hopping over the rough 
places. Skoog, unmindful of danger, dashed along 
behind, worrying and biting Bub’s outstretched and 
kicking foot. The old bear, mad with anxiety for 
her squealing cub, followed at a tremendous lope, 
her ears laid back close. She slipped and slid as she 
ran, but, all the time, was lessening the distance 
between us. 

In my terror I was about to pitch the kettle and 
its occupant overboard, when we came to the break 
of a steep slope. Bub kicked with all his might, 
and, with a glance behind to see if the bear was 
gaining, down we plunged. 

We had reckoned on giving the animal the slip at 
this hill. Like the rest of the pasture, it was dotted 
with rocks and blackened stumps. Bub’s eyes, like 
mine, were on the bear, and we suddenly crashed 
into a big boulder with a shock that smashed the 
sled, and Bub and I went flying through the air, 
sprawling like enormous frogs. 

In mid career, I lost my hold of the brass kettle 
which struck the crust a few yards beyond where I 
did. Thence it went bumping and rolling over and 
over, toward the bottom of the hill, with the impris- 
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| and ordered a troop of dragoons to cross. They rode 
to. the edge of the raging flood, and halted. 

“Why this delay?’? shouted Laurens. 

“It is impossible to cross,” replied the captain. 

“Impossible!” he cried, furiously. ‘Coward! 
| Men, follow me!” 
| He pushed his horse into the water, followed by 
| the dragoons. The torrent swept them against the 
| rocks, and dire confusion followed, in the midst of 
which it was discovered that the supposed red coat 
of the British trooper was an old woman’s flannel 
skirt. 

Colonel Peter Horry was another fiery leader, 
| whose zeal trampled down his discretion. He stam- 
mered badly, and, at the battle of the Cowpens while 
charging the enemy, shouted to his men: 

“Fi-fi-fi! Shoot! You know well enough what I 
mean!” 

While defending a rampart, an old planter and 
neighbor of Horry’s, named Baxter, who had volun- 
teered, and was fighting behind him, called out: 

“T’m shot in the right arm, Horry!” 

“Shoot with your left, then. But stand to your 
post.” 

In a few moments Baxter said, “I can’t stand. 
| I’m shot in the leg.” 
| Lie down, then. But stay at your post.” 
Presently a sound between a cry and a grim 
| chuckle was heard. 

“I’m shot in the other leg!’’ 

Baxter actually continued to fire a last shot, before 
| a fourth bullet struck him in the head. But he 
recovered from all of his wounds, and lived to a 
| good old age to fight his battles over again with his 
old comrade. 








o_o +~or -_ 
For the Companion, 


OIL ON THE WATER. 


The Minerva was always regarded as one of the 


Bub at the time was nearly fourteen years old, and 
I a year younger. We were to share equally the 


“What, Skoog?” I said, surprised. 
“Huh! No, the cub!” replied Bub, somewhat dis- 


oned cub yelping more loudly at each revolution. best vessels in the Arctic whaling fleet; not that any 





profits of the business—wlich we expected would 


The mother-bear, who was hard in the rear, drawn 





of these vessels are not stanch or seaworthy, for the 


be large. I contributed buckets, troughs and “‘piggins’’ for 
catching sap, and my grandmother’s large brass kettle in 
which to heat it for the replenishment of the great iron kettles. 

Often on days when the sap had run well we remained till 
night to boil it. As we sat about the open “arch” on our three- 
legged stools, we passed the time in telling stories. These tales 
were mainly adventure stories, and their recital sometimes 
excited our imagination so powerfully that we scarcely dared to 
venture out of the camp to go home. 

One night I was telling a thrilling bear-story which my Grand- 
father Whipple had related tome. The account was of a bear 
that, late one fall, had ranged the township where his father 
lived, doing great damage. Nobody could trap him. He cun- 
ningly kept out of the way of the hunters, who spent days 
looking through the swamps and other places where he might 
lurk. At length, after the bear had killed a young calf 
belonging to Molly McWain, a poor widow, the people of 
the town turned out to hunt him down. 

For a week the mountains about echoed to the sound of guns, 
shouts and barking dogs; but Bruin still evaded all pursuers. 
He was chased from one mountain to another, down into the 
valleys and across swamps, till most of the men were tired out 
and returned to their homes, and the bear’s worn feet left 
blood stains upon the newly fallen snow. 

A few of the hunters still held out. One morning, after 
circling about Craggy Mountain several times, with the dogs 
and men in full ery, the bear ran down toward the intervale 
below, to cross the river and escape to the mountain beyond, 
as he had often done before. 

At this juncture a very aged min who lived at the foot of the 
mountain heard the uproar, and, loading his old flint-lock, 
hobbled out and hid behind a stump. In a few minutes down 
came the bear, directly toward the stump, his tongue out, 
panting like a great dog. When the bear was within a few 
rods, the old man crept out from his hiding-place and shot 
him—to his own great delight, but to the chagrin of the stalwart 
hunters who had been chasing the creature so long, for the old 
grandsire claimed both the honor and the bear’s skin. 

I was in the midst of the story, when there came a scuffling 
and sniffing about the camp door. We jumped from our stools 
in great alarm, and retreated in a panic to the 


farthest corner of the sap-house, where the axe and | gusted at my stupidity. 


big shovel stood. There we waited for further 
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ice work they do would ruin an average vessel in 
one year, but she was a particularly noble and good vessel. 
Perhaps it was on this account that she had always been 
commanded by masters who made good yoyages, and was 
therefore a “lucky ship.” 

It may be, too, that the fact that she was always so well 
commanded had its part in giving her the fine reputation she 
enjoyed. 

At all events, her prestige was so great that she could 
command the services of the best whalemen, and when she 
sailed from New Bedford in command of Captain Pennyworth, 
she was expected to make an unusually good voyage. Her 
owners thought they had reason to expect this, from the past 
records of the master, crew and vessel. She was in the best of 
condition, and thoroughly equipped. 

Following the usual course of these ships, she went to the 
Western Islands, shipped a few men, and took on board fresh 
provisions. From there she sent home the oil of a sperm 
whale, caught while making the passage; then started out on 
the long, tedious voyage around Cape Horn. 

In due time this was accomplished, and Honolulu was reached. 
Here mails were received and sent, report made of the voyage 
around “the Horn,” a few supplies laid in, and her course then 
made for Behring Sea. 

“IT was about done going to sea,” said the captain, “and I 
made up my mind to wind up with a good catch. When I 
sailed, I determined to push the voyage just as hard as the good 
ship would stand. 

“Three days after we passed through the Fox (Aleutian) 
Islands, we encountered the ice. I beat through several miles 
of scattering ice, but the wind gradually ripened into a fierce 
gale, and drove me back to where there was plenty of sea 
room. 

“The gale over, I took the ice again, but made slow progress. 
Some ships got in ahead of me, as shifts in the ice cut me off 
and held me back. Consequently they reached Behring Straits 
several days before I did. Then, too, a number of ships had 
caught whales, some having four or five; but I had not even 
had an opportunity to lower a boat. 











A CUB IN 


A KETTLE. 


“Skoog’ll follow, fast | by the cries of 


“It was not until the middle of August that the whaling 
began again. But when it did begin, we were on hand, and 
caught the first whale. He was a fine fellow, with 

her offspring, stopped only long | thick, fat blubber and splendid whalebone, with long 


events. 

Away went the creature, dashing about in the 
grove, its feet pattering in the thawed snow. Back it 
came to the door, ran its nose up and down the wide 
crack, and sniffed loudly. 


enough. The old one’ll be popping out here; then | enough to give us an ugly grin as she bounded past in 
there’ll be trouble. He aint much bigger’n a little | pursuit of the flying kettle. We were only too thank- 
pig. He can’t bite much.” | ful to be thus slighted, and, hastily regaining our feet, 

With that Bub pulled off his frock and sidled cau- | skulked aside into an evergreen thicket, and thence 
tiously up, with his eyes on the alert for the old wor home to get help. 





bear; then, making a quick grab, he seized the cub, 


In a few minutes Bub’s father, who happened to 


| hair and wide butts. The wind was blowing hard at 
the time, but we succeeded in saving the head and 
half of the blubber. All the rest we were compelled 
to let go. 

“Day after day this gale held from the eastward, 
driving us before it until we were a hundred and 





“Bear!” whispered Bub, as he squeezed himself 
behind a big barrel half full of sap. A determined 
scratching began on the rickety door. I expected 
the next moment the old latch would give way. For 
lack of a better place of concealment I was meditat- 
ing a rash plunge info the barrel, despite its sweet, 
watery contgnts, when a deep, gruff bark came from 
our besieger! 

It was Nat Coombs’s great dog, ‘“Jupe,”’ or Jupi- 
ter, to give him his fullname. Nat had been at the 
camp early in the evening, on his way across the 
pastures to attend a dancing-party. He had left 
Jupe shut up at home, but the animal had escaped 
from the house, and was now following him. 

The look which came upon Bub’s face when Jupe 
barked was ludicrous,—a blending of foolishness 
and relief,—and mine, I presume, was much like it. 
We dropped our weapons of defence, and, with 
whoops of delight, rushed to the door, and let in the 
old dog. In spite of his impatience to follow his 
master, we kept him, and made him go home with 
us. 
What with our story-telling, the baking of potatoes 
in the ashes, the roasting of apples suspended by 
stout strings before the arch fire, and the nibbling 
of sugar cakes we contrived to spend the time very 
agreeably. 

We had been at work about twelve days when a 
long rainstorm set in, and soaked the old snow to 
the ground. Nothing could be done at “sapping” 
while it lasted, and Bub and I remained at home. 


We improved the time by boiling a part of the syrup | 


which we had on hand into sugar, and running it in 
fancy moulds to sell to the village confectioner. 

Our aim was to earn enough money through the 
spring and summer to buy needed books and pay our 
tuition at a private school, taught every autumn in 


Pigeon Hollow, a school district about two miles | down the long crusty incline and keep us off the 


from ours. 


At the end of the third day the rainstorm ended | the pasture. Suddenly we heard a crackling of the 
in gusty snow squalls, and a freeze-up followed. |! snow-crust behind us. 


and tucking its head down one of the frock sleeves, 





ran for the sap-house. Skoog and I followed in | out with their guns. The kettle had rolled to the 
haste; the puppy prancing about Bub’s heels, hop- | foot of the hill and turned bottom up on the hard 
ping up against him and barking, and the cub | crust, and the old bear was cuffing and knocking it 
whimpering loudly inside the frock. 

But the cub was much heavier than he had looked | lay outstretched on the snow near by, having paid 
to be; and before we got to the top of the pasture | the hard penalty of inquisitive puppyhood with his 
ridge, Bub was panting loudly. | life. 

As soon as we arrived at the sap-house, we made} A charge from one of the guns struck the brass 
hasty preparations to go home; for we had an idea| kettle with a ringing crash, but the other, better 
that the sooner we got a good distance away with | aimed, broke the hinder legs of the old bear, and a 
our prize the better. I had been instructed to bring second charge laid her lifeless beside Skoog. 
home the brass kettle that day, to hull corn in;| Bub carried the cub home, intending to keep him; 
mother had been making soap that week, and she | 
always hulled corn afterward, with the last run of | 
lye. 

The cub squirmed about so much and his coat was 
so smooth and silky, that it was difficult to keep him 
inside the frock. Bub proposed putting him into the 
kettle, as a more convenient way of transporting | common adventure. 
him. | To be strictly accurate, however, I did receive 

So into the kettle the cub went, and we tied the | something. I got a precious scolding from grand- 


an end of him before any one could interfere. Phin 
and Mr. Bartlett received the State bounty on the 


to get a bounty paid to him, for the cub. I was the 
only one concerned who made nothing out of our 





frock over it with a piece of rope. We then carried | mother on account of her brass kettle. Either Phin 

the kettle to the sled. His small bearship, who did | or Mr. Bartlett—I never knew which of them it 
not enjoy being swung around in a brass kettle, | was—had fired an ounce ball through the side of it. 

| whined like a young pig and his little black nose ran WILLIAM WINTER Cox. 
all about under the frock, trying to find a hole of 

exit. er 





Skoog did not approve it, either, but barked and TWO CAROLINIANS. 
capered about the sled, and bit at the pointed little 
nose bobbing around beneath the frock, till Bub| Some racy anecdotes are preserved in the South of 
caught him by the tail, pulled him away and cuffed | the vehemence and daring of the Carolinian officers 
| his ears. On this he subsided and kept out of our| during the War of the Revolution. The most reck- 
| way. less of them all, perhaps, was John Laurens, who 
| We hastily drew the sled out from among the| held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the colonial 
maples. I then got on the front end of it and took | army. 


| the kettle in my lap. Bub got on behind, to steer On one occasion, when his troops were encamped 


beside the Ashley, then swollen to a raging torrent, 
Laurens with his field-glass espied something red 
concealed in the bushes on the other side. 

“The enemy are there in force!” he exclaimed, 


| rocks and stumps which showed plentifully about 





about in an effort to release the cub. Poor Skoog | 


but Jupe coming over one day not long after, made | 


old bear, in addition to her pelt. Bub, too, managed | 


be at home, and my oldest brother, Phineas, started | fifty miles from the whaling grounds. When it be- 


gan to die out, I attempted to beat back again, but a 
dead calm and dense fog set in. Ten days later, 
when a breeze came up from the south, and cleared 
away the fog, I found that the strong northeast cur- 
rent, which had swept a dozen ships to their destruc- 
tion in 1876, had carried me beyond the whaling 
grounds, and to the eastward of Point Barrow. 

“T got back to the grounds again, and the month 
following saw good whaling. I could hardly more 
than get my try-pots cooled off from one whale, 
before it was time to fire up again for the next. By 
October ist, I had ten whales. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this would have been a satisfactory 
catch, but I could not convince myself that it was 
big enough to end my life at sea. 

“Most of the ships had already left the Arctic, 
some of them being driven out by rough weather. I 
wanted to go, too, but I wanted more to run the risk 
of remaining, and possibly steer down a round dozen 
of whales. ‘Only two more! I ought to be able to 
get them,’ I thought. 

‘*For several days the weather would not permit of 
whaling, but as soon as it was possible to get a boat 
down, I ordered them cleared away. But our two 
| whales did not catch so easily as we thought they 
ought. 

“When on the verge of giving up the risk and 
keeping off for the Straits, I raised a pod of whales, 
and three boats were lowered to give chase. The 
whales seemed frightened, and took refuge under a 
large cake of ice. Soon one boat made fast, then 
another, and, much to our surprise, the third. 
“Three more whales! We cut them in as soon as 
| possible, sheeted home the main royal, and, with the 
| try-pots again going, started homeward. 
| “In his hurry to get the blubber below, the mate 
| was not as particular as he ought to have been, and 
| too much of it got on the starboard side. This did 
| not affect the sailing of the ship, for she sailed best 
| in a moderate breeze with a slight list to starboard; 
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but it put her somewhat out of trim in a gale. | “Throwing the wheel hard over, I now suc- | not recognize the supremacy of the Pope; it not 
Besides, blubber, from its oily nature, is bad| ceeded in wearing ship. The blubber shifted to | only does not forbid but compels its priests to 
stuff to trim ship with, as we found later to our | port, and we rushed from the verge of death out | marry, and it permits all its members to read the 
sorrow. into deep water. | Bible in their native tongue. 

‘We were within a day’s run of Behring Straits,| ‘I would not undergo the horrors of those few A Russian priest is only allowed to perform the 
rolling along about one hundred and fifty miles in| moments again for thirteen gold whales. duties of his office while married. If his wife 
twenty-four hours, when the wind freshened and| ‘‘Thirteens have, in general, no terror for me; dies, he must cease to officiate. His only recourse 
j is then to retire to a monastery, for he is not 
allowed to marry a second time. 

The Russian priesthood is divided into two 
orders: parish priests, who are called the ‘“White 
Clergy,’’ and monks, who are known as the 
“Black Clergy.’’ The monks hold a higher rank 
in the Church than the parish priests. It is from 
among the monks that the higher offices of the} The real concern of the people is that the 
Church are usually filled. There are above five | government shall be conducted on correct princi- 
hundred monasteries in Russia, many of which | ples. As for the departments it is only necessary 
enjoy large revenues. | that they shall be managed as business corpora- 
The parish priests, especially in the rural dis- | tions are managed. 
tricts, are for the most part poor. They | No man should worry himself any more over 
derive only small revenues from their | the question who shall hand him his letters, than 
office, are in many cases ignorant and | he does over the choice of clerks by the grocer 
even intemperate, and sometimes are | and the bookseller with whom he trades. There 
open to bribery. The members of the | is not a Democratic and a Republican way of 
Russian Church pay much more heed | sorting a mail. 
to its ceremonies and outward displays | Real civil service reform requires that all the offi- 
than to its doctrines. This is one of the | cers and employés of the government except those 
features of the Church which the aged | who have to do with determining the policy of the 
Isidore has long labored to replace by a | administration, shall be chosen solely because 
more intelligent and spiritual worship. | they are fit persons to discharge the duties imposed 
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election not to that class of the citizens of New 
York who make the largest use of the post-office, 
but to those who, a few years ago, elected the 
aldermen who are now serving terms of imprison- 
ment at Sing Sing for accepting bribes. 

Yet the department at Washington must accept 
this postmaster, whom it could not dismiss, no 
matter how badly he administered the office, no 
matter how greatly he and his clerks neglected 
their duties. There would be simply no discipline 
at all, and the people could never hold the depart- 
ment responsible for bad administration, because 
the department would be powerless to enforce its 
own regulations. 
































obliged us to shorten 
sail. Some sails were 
reefed, others taken 
in, the try - pots 
cooled down, and 
all was made ready 
for the coming gale. 

“I knew that our greatest danger lay in the | 
blubber, but we had taken such risks to get it) 
that I could not think of throwing it overboard 
now. So I left it as it was and waited coming 
events. 

‘‘With the current running through the Straits 
stronger than I had counted on; the magnetic | 
compass useless as it always is in the Arctic for, 
purposes of careful navigation; and thick, snowy 
weather, in addition to the gale, I lost my position 
and came upon the shoals at Cape Prince of 
Wales,—the northwestern extremity of Alaska,— 
sooner than I anticipated. The first intimation I) 
had of their presence—I supposed myself west of | 
them—was seeing breakers ahead. 

‘“‘Here was the burying-ground of many fine | 
ships, and I hovering over it. I attempted to wear 
ship, and in doing so shifted all of the blubber to} 
starboard. This very danger that I had feared | 
most had overtaken us, and the ship was entirely | 
at the mercy of the storm. There was no time) 
now to throw the blubber overboard, for the next | 
minute we would be in the breakers on the shoals. | 

‘With an unmanageable ship, I could only | 
await the fearful death that seemed inevitable. | 
Escape was out of the question for the water was | 
icy cold, and the sea so angry that it would be 
impossible to live to reach the distant shore. | 

“It was an awful moment as I saw a heavy sea | 
break high in the air just ahead of the bowsprit. 

“The next sea struck the ship, rose over it, and | 
broke with terrific force. This was followed by | 
another, and another, each striking with greater 
force than its predecessor. 

“Five minutes more of such a sea and we are 
lost, for the ship cannot withstand such a raking 
and shaking from stem to stern. | 

“The next sea stove the bulwarks, darted into | 
the rigging, and broke in wicked glee, sweeping | 
the whole deck and staving four casks of oil. 

“Almost instantly the seething waters that) 
swashed our deck were thickly coated with oil, | 
and, pouring out of the scuppers as the vessel | 
righted, the mixture spread, iridescent, over the | 
great hollow of sea in which the vessel lay. 

“Two waves, each less than the one that had 


so disastrously boarded us, rolled in, and merely | defines and declares the doctrines of his Church, | 
drenched the decks and lower rigging with showers | which the Czar does not. The Czar is called the | 


of spray. The maddened waves were tossing on | 
every side as far as the eye could reach, but the| 
waters immediately about the vessel had become | 
strangely placid. 

“There was a cry among the men as the third | 
wave, a monster, came rolling down on the ship, 


| over ninety years of age, and has for a very long 


| nity. 


| fuse a more ardent zeal and spirit into the body 


| power 





SAVED BY A FILM OF OIL. 


but if I ever go whaling again, I shall steer clear | vations, and even persecutions. 
of working to secure a baker’s dozen of whales.” | 


HersBert L. ALDRICH. 


er 


For the Companion. 
A PARADISE. 


The ready smile, the happy word, 
The kindly, loving deed, 
The gentleness when one has erred, 
The help for all who need ;— 
In whose sweet soul these blessings rise, 
He makes for us a paradise. 
EmMaA C. DowpD. 


se 
THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


A remarkable letter was written a few weeks | 


ago to one of the London papers by the Metropol- 


itan of St. Petersburg, the chief dignitary of the | 
Russian Church. This letter was an appeal to | 
Englishmen to aid in supporting the missionaries | 
who have been sent out by the Russian Church to | 
Japan. 

It was very unusual and noteworthy that a} 
Russian prelate should appeal to the religious | 
feelings of Englishmen in such a cause, and the | 
letter attracted a great deal of comment; but the | 
writer of the letter, aside from his high ecclesias- 
tical office, is no ordinary man. 

Isidore, the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, is 


time been a conspicuous and much venerated per- 
sonage in Europe. He has spent a long life in 
doing good and beneficent work. The son of a 
peasant, he rose, at an early age, by reason of 
his ability and true piety, to a high place in the 
Church, and finally was placed in its highest dig- 


From the first he has worked with unremitting 
zeal to elevate the Russian priesthood, and to in- 


of the Church. 

It is sometimes said that the Czar is really the] 
Pope of the Russian Greek Church, but this state- 
ment is misleading. He by no means occupies 
the same position in it that the Pope does in the 


Many sects exist in Russia which dis- 
sent from the doctrines of the Greek 
Church. Some of these are very fan- 
tastic in belief and in their rites. The 
national Church, however, includes 
among its nominal members by far the 
largest part of the population. Of 
‘“‘White”’ and “Black” clergy there are 
more than a quarter of a million. | 
Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
permitted to worship according to their 
faiths in Russia, but Jews are subjected 
to many special restrictions, civil pri- 





—— 


For the Companion. 
THE RADIANT WEST. 


The radiant West with her mantle of green, 
d bonnet of sky on her beautiful head, 

Wearing garlands of flowers appears like a queen, 
Now scolding old step-mother Winter is dead. 

Her breath is the balm of broad prairies of flowers. 
She smiles on the lakes that lie shining in glee; 

Her diamonds are drops of the white beaded showers; 
Her arms are the rivers that reach to the sea, 

GEORGE W. BuNGAY. 
— 


ELECTED OR APPOINTED? 


A correspondent in Delaware asks us to write 
upon ‘the policy of making a large number of the 
offices, now filled by presidential appointment, | 
elective by the people;”’ and he instances post- 
masters, judges, marshals and collectors as officers 
who might be so chosen. 

It is a very large question, and we can give only | 
in outline the reasons why the present system | 
seems to us preferable. What is to be said in | 
favor of the change? That the people have a 
right to elect the public servants, that the neigh- | 
bors of a man are more likely to be able to judge | 
of his fitness than is some officer at Washington 
who can only know about him by hearsay, and | 
that the distribution of ‘‘patronage”’ leads to cor- | 
ruption. If there are any other reasons we do not | 
know what they are. 

Of course they would be sufficient reasons if 
there was nothing to be said on the other side. 
But let us look at the matter more closely. 

First, it would be quite impossible for the people 
to elect all the public servants. If the principle be 
admitted, that they have a right to choose directly 
all officers, why not assistant postmasters, deputy 
marshals, and custom-house clerks,—and, indeed, 
why not the Secretary of State and the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions? It will be seen that the line 
must be drawn somewhere, and it is merely a 
question of expediency where to draw it. 

Again, the theory that a man’s neighbors are 
the best judges of his fitness for an office, is 











Roman Catholic Church, for the Roman Pontiff 


‘supreme defender of the faith’; he protects the 
faith, but cannot change it. 

On the other hand, the Czar does have supreme 
in the administration of the Russian 
Church. He appoints all its chief dignitaries, 
and can also dismiss them at his pleasure. 


its white crest curving before it with a fall of; The general supervision over the Russian | 
water like that of a milldam. We had as yet | Church is exercised by a body of prelates ap- | 
encountered no wave like that. | pointed by the Czar, and removable at his will, | 

“Now it had reached us, and we lay in the| called the ‘Most Holy Synod.” This body makes | 
trough of the sea, looking up the steep front of| laws for the Church, but its laws only become | 


that mountain of water, the summit of which, | 
toppling above us, would crush and destroy us 
when it should fall upon our deck. 

‘‘But as the vessel rocked in the instant of tran- 
quillity that seemed only to precede her destruc- | 
tion, the threatening crest lowered, the summit of 
the wave became a rounded convex, and, without 
so much as a splash of spray over our rail, the | 
monster lowered beneath the vessel, which, with a | 
great but gentle roll and swing, righted again in 
the trough behind the great wave now rolling off 
to leeward. 





“As if touched by a magic wand, the great seas, 
now smoothed in the ‘slick’ caused by the oil, 
rolled by us, but refused to break. 





operative after the Czar has approved and signed 
them. An officer called the Procureur is the in- 
termediary between the Czar and the Synod, and 
all communications between them are made 
through him. 

Formerly the chief dignitary of the Russian 
Church was the ‘Patriarch’’; 


| 


but as he had} 
more power than the Czar liked, his office was 
abolished by Peter the Great, and the Synod was | 
substituted. The Synod is usually composed of | 


perfect, as a theory. But every one knows that 
the best man is not always chosen even when the 
matter is decided by popular election. Nomina- 
| tions are procured for unfit men, by intrigue, and 
then the tendency to support the regular ticket 
| carries the nominations through to success. 
| So, although there are undoubtedly many 
exceptions to the rule, we venture to assert that 
the postmasters to-day are as capable and faithful 
officials, on an average through the country, as 
the town and county officers who were elected by 
the people. 

As for the corruption engendered by the exten- 
sive power of appointment, it is a great and 
an admitted evil; yet a corresponding evil is not 
absent from elections by the people, and much of 
that which exists may be removed by an improved 
system of appointments. It is not the power of 
appointment, but the number and magnitude of 





| offices, and the greed for office, that lead to 


corruption. 

On the other hand there is one reason why the 
change should not be made which seems to us 
unanswerable. It would take away from the 


the metropolitans of St. Petersburg,-Moscow and | head of a department all of his control and 
other provinces, together with several archbish- | discipline over his subordinates. 


ops. 
The Russian Church differs in doctrine from | 
| that of Rome mainly on three points. It does 





Let our correspondent fancy the postmaster of 
New York an elective officer. He would be the 


choice of some ‘‘hall,’’ and would look for his | 


upon them. 
To make more offices elective is to increase the 
‘spoils’? which belong to the ‘‘victors.’’ So far 


as civil service reform is concerned it would be 
anything but progress. 


Ee 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


If there is any relation in life that should bind 


| people firmly and faithfully together, it is that of a 


mother and daughter left alone in the world. Yet 
how often the mother toils and the daughter idles! 

Sometimes it is the daughter who labors, while the 
mother folds her hands and regrets the past. Again, 
when each performs honorably her daily duties, 
there may be between them affection certainly, but 
no loving intimacy, no sweet and cheerful sharing of 
toils, pleasures and thoughts, such as can make lives, 
otherwise the hardest, contented and happy. 

The mother and daughter who stand closely side 
by side to face the world are sure of friends; affec- 
tion attracts affection. 

‘I like to do anything for Mrs. Hernam,” says one, 
“it pleases her daughter so!” 

“Itis a delight to give a pleasure to Polly,” says 
another; “her mother enjoys it so much more than 
she does.” . 

“Did you see Polly Hernam promenading with her 
mother at the school reception?”’ asks another. “It 
was worth going, if only to see two such happy peo- 


| ple.” 


Polly and her mother always look happy when 
they are together. The brisk little woman is well 
known to all Polly’s friends. They feel at ease in 
her presence, and like to have her with them, and 


| never fail to ask after her with interest when she is 


away, while “Mrs. Hernam’s Polly” is a favorite 
among the older people wherever her rosy face is 
known. ‘ 

She is still a school-girl, but already her learning 
is far beyond that of her busy mother, whose chief 
source of pride is her ability to earn for her studious 
girl the advantages which she did not have herself. 
Polly holds a Greek grammar in her hand while she 
runs upstairs for an extra thimble, and plans compo. 
sitions for the Literature Class as she goes down 
town with a shabby shopping bag to do the errands. 

Always gay and willing, never seeming tired, 
cross, or “blue’’; never leaving behind her, when 
she goes out to join her young friends, a sense that 
she has gladly escaped; never impatient of her 
mother’s wishes or opinions; never meanly mortified 
at her little mistakes—such is Polly! 

Many a mother whose child may be prettier, 
brighter and more gifted, may yet envy Mrs. Her- 
nam, as she marks how cheerily the pair go on their 
way together, the mother giving day by day un- 
stinted labor and unstinted love, the young girl 
blessing her in return with gaiety, hopefulness and 
youth. 

The work of these two, whatever it may be, is 
likely to succeed. Whether it does or not, they who 
have achieved such a comradeship have made already 


one high and great success. . 


BLUNDERING GUESTS. 


An eccentric New Yorker, much given to hospi- 
tality, has concealed among the flowers on his dinner 
table an artificial mocking-bird, which, at the pres- 
sure of an electric wire by his foot, flutters and gives 
a single musical chirp. 

Strangers are amused by the ingenious toy, but 
his family and friends understand that the bird only 
flies and sings when a subject is broached which is 
likely to prove offensive or painful to one of the 
guests. 

A Russian boyar in the days of Catherine carried 
out a similar conceit by a rougher method. 

‘When Demetri Paulovski,” says tradition, “sat 
down to dine, a trumpeter stood beside him with his 
eyes fixed upon him. If any one at the table made 
a remark disagreeable to the prince, the trumpeter, 
at a signal from him, sounded a warning note, and 
the guest remained silent during the meal. If the 
offence was repeated the trumpet sounded twice, and 
the guest was led from the table and his tongue cut 
out.” 

The American host cannot resort to such radical 
measures, yet how often he sits in helpless agony 
longing to silence the tongue of some garrulous 
guest, who is insulting his neighbor in his innocent 
| desire to amuse him. He descants, nerhaps, on the 
| tortures of death by hanging to the daughter of a 
suicide, or takes occasion to ridicule the Jewish 
race to a man with drooping eyelids and an aquiline 
nose. 
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matter of meats and fruits and wines alone. Thy 
guests must be more carefully chosen than thy 
viands, and dangerous topics as anxiously excluded 
as rank dishes.” 

With all our care, however, there often occur 
moments at a dinner table, when some well-meant, 
unfortunate mistake plunges the guests into confu- 
sion, and the man who has made it into misery. 
There are few readers of the Companion, probably, 
who cannot recall some such innocent error, the 
mere remembrance of which, even when alone, sends 
the shamed blood through their veins like fire. 

What would they not give if the mocking-bird had 
uttered its warning chirp when a dangerous subject 
was touched. 

In lieu of the mocking-bird, perhaps, the best safe- 
guard for a company who do not know each other’s 
antecedents, is to avoid all personal gossip, or dis- 
cussion of topics on which there is likely to be 
strong feeling, such as party differences or religious 


creeds. A dinner table is not the field for self. | 


display or acrid disquisition. 

You do not wish to belabor nor convert your neigh- 
bor between the soup and coffee, but to convince 
him that the world is a kindlier and happier place 
than he thought it before he sat down beside you. 
And pleasant trifles, skilfully treated, can convey to 
him that meaning, just as a bubble, made of a few 
drops of water and air, will reflect all the tender 
beauty of earth and the glory of the heavens. 

—— =p 
UPRIGHT IN BUSINESS. 

It was once pertinently said of the character of a 
certain piano-maker, ‘He is like his pianos: square, 
upright and grand.” 

Mr. William Ellis, for many years underwriter of 
an English insurance company, could also lay claim 


to these adjectives as not too flatteringly descriptive | 


of his own character. In all business transactions 
he was governed by a delicate sense of honor, which 
never allowed him to entertain for a moment the 
temptation to “sharp practice.” 

At the time:when a great fire destroyed the town 
of Memel, several vessels lying in the harbor were 
burned, and among them some which had been in- 
sured in Mr. Ellis’s company against the usual 
risks at sea. The question might therefore have 


arisen if a vessel burned at her moorings could be | 


said to suffer injury ‘‘at sea.” 

Mr. Ellis, without raising the point at all, paid the 
total loss in every case, and, by his example, obliged 
other companies to do the same. 

When the success of his company became firmly 
established, the directors offered him 2 yearly pres- 
ent of ten thousand pounds above his salary, but 
this he quietly refused, unless all the employés in 
the office should also receive a bonus in proportion 
to their respective salaries. Every one beneath him 
in official rank was treated with uniform justice and 
kindness, and the only complaint made of him dur- 
ing his fifty years of service was that, as he took no 
holidays, he made others ashamed to take them. | 

One more instance of his integrity, and perhaps | 
the best, serves well to show on what principles he | 
conducted business. 

A ship-owner, who had for many years insured his 
vessels in this company, one day called at the office, 
and chanced to mention that, owing to his absence 
from town, his clerk bad omitted to renew the policy | 
upon a vessel which had since been burned. 

“Did you intend to offer me the renewal?” asked 
Mr. Ellis. 

“Yes,” was the reply, and without a word further 
the ship-owner was indemnified for the total loss of 
the vessel. 

= +r 
COINING NEW WORDS. 


Dr. Austin Phelps says that as a very saintly man 
can bear to be seen carrying a flask of brandy in the 
street, so the reputation of a very scholarly man 
will bear occasional departures from good English. 

For instance, James Russell Lowell may coin such 
words as “‘cloudbergs,” ‘“‘otherworldliness”’ and “Dr. 
Wattsiness,”’ and Coleridge may coin ‘“‘matter-of- 


“A pleasant feast,” says old Mirabel, ‘is not a | published, he chanced to praise, to the editor of his 


| suspected man was brought before Judge Hotchkiss, 








paper, the witty paragraphs published by that 
sprightly sheet, Lunch. | 

“Yes, it is bright,” said the chief. “It attracts all 

“TI wonder why?” 

“Oh, because of its reputation and sev: 
Why, if you should ever happen to have an idea that | 
was really funny, you would send it there; 
would never think of giving it to me.” 


hair to grow up where before all was barren. [Ade. | 


the leading contributors in that line.” unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 

| stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
ere standard. | a big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
| For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
you | tral Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 





Barry’s Tricopherous causes a splendid crop of | ==" pea 


peceantend: *~ ASL SEES 
**T have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 











Five Thousand Dollars 


In Prizes for Short Stories. 





The Publishers of THE Companion offer nine 
prizes, amounting in all to $5,250, for the best | 





Hem-Stitched, Printed and Embroidered, as- 
sorted. Mention whether for Ladies or Gentlemen. 


Prices guaranteed much lower than at dry-goods stores. 


WHITNEY’S LINEN STORE, Temple Place, Boston. 





HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ALF-A-DOZEN. IN A BOX. 


Good Qualit - - 
Fine 2 ited - 


Superior ‘‘ - - 1.50% <¢« 
Extra oe - — | 


RICH, CREAMY, 


q es LATHER: 


Send two-cent stamp for postage with price of box. 


30 Shaves 





Suort Stories, to be written expressly for THE | 
| COMPANION, and received before June 1st. 


437° Send a two-cent stamp for circular giving the 
rules and conditions to which all stories submitted 
in competition must conform. 





EFFECT OF COLD ON LIFE. 

Not all persons are equally interested in studying 
the laws of nature, but to such as have a taste for 
investigation into the conditions of life, the follow- 
ing observations will be attractive. They were made 
by a medical officer who was attached to an English 
expedition sent in search of Sir John Franklin. 
The conclusion to which they directly lead is that 
| the conditions under which life is possible are fixed 
| and limited. 





At the beginning of winter I took a portion of 
| cheese which abounded in mites, and divided it into 
| three portions, one of which was exposed at once to 
| the intense cold of winter; another was dried, and 
| then exposed along with the former until the return 
of summer; the third portion was preserved at a 
| temperature which was at no time less than proba- 
|bly twelve or fifteen degrees below the freezing 
| point of water. 

On the return of summer and warm weather, the 
three portions were exposed to exactly the same 
conditions, but they were not permitted to come 
| in contact. 

The two portions which had been exposed to in- 
| tense cold, after two months’ exposure to a temper- 

ature ten to twenty degrees above the freezing point 
| of water, did not exhibit the slightest signs of life, 
| while the last and third portion was swarming with 
| mites in the most active state. 

The cheese which belonged to the ship’s stores 
| was often during winter exposed to ten or twenty 
| degrees below zero. Before winter it gave signs of 

vossessing the germs of an abundant race of mites; 
| but having passed through the winter, after two 
; months and a half of temperature above the freez- 
jing point of water, frequent and careful examina- 
| tions with a microscope invariably failed to detect 
| any signs of returning life. 


i 
PROOF ENOUGH. 


The old-fashioned judge had a way of deciding 
cases according to what seemed to him to be equity 
and common-sense, rather than according to law. 
A peaceable and pious citizen of Derby, Conn., 
missed corn from his crib at various times, and 
finally became suspicious of one of his neighbors, a 
Mr. R—. He entered complaint accordingly, and the 





who, as usual, called in an assistant to lend dignity 
to the court. 


The evidence showed nothing more than that the 
corn had been taken, and that the accused was a 
man of not very good reputation for honesty. The 
defendant protested his innocence, and the judge’s 
assistant gave it as his opinion that the evidence 
was not sufficient to convict. 

The judge himself was not a little taken aback by 
such an opinion, but he quickly recovered himself 
and forthwith rendered his decision. 

The owner of the corn, he affirmed, was a very 
worthy citizen; the law was bound to protect him; 
there was no doubt that his corn had been stolen, 
and Mr. R—— was the only thief in town; he must, 
therefore, have stolen the corn, and the constable 
was accordingly directed to take him to the nearest | 








factness.” An exceptional indulgence is allowed 
to these scholarly critics, though even they would 
scarcely expect to see such unlicensed coining ac- 
knowledged by a standard dictionary. 

The most fertile but certainly not the best quali- 
fied coiners of new words are found among repor- 


ters, who are forced to write rapidly. They coin | 


many words by often adding the termination ‘‘ize” 
to substantives, for example: ‘jeopardize,’ “munic- 
ipalize,” ‘“chartize,” ‘deputize’ and ‘‘burglarize.” 
About one word in a hundred of reporters’ coinage 
remains in circulation; the rest are stamped as 
“Counterfeit,” even by newspaper readers, and 
hardly pass a dozen mouths. 

Preachers are also addicted to coining new words. 
Their method is to join two good words by means of 
a hyphen. Every Sunday their hearers, who love 
monosyllabic words which are both forcible and 
correct, are irritated at hearing such hybrids as 
“heaven-descended,” ‘“soul-destroying,” ‘‘God-fear- 
ing’ and “‘God-defying.” 

Professor Phelps aptly calls such words “long- 
winded, long-waisted, long-tongued, long-tailed and 
long-eared compounds,”’ and says that very few of 
them are authorized English. All of them are a 
drawl in expression, and tend to form a mannerisim 
which runs to such extremes as these two specimens 
of tape-worm English, quoted from novels by female 
authors : ““Not-attempted-to-be-concealed care” and 
“the-sudden - at-the - moment-though-from-lingering- 
illnesses-often-previously-expected death.” 


— ————— 
HARD TO BEAR. 


Fortune’s buffets do seem to the person of ordi- 
nary “luck” in life more prodigal than her rewards. 

A newspaper man was one day urged by his chief 
to “be funny.” 

“Bring me in as many short, witty paragraphs as 
you can,” said that potentate. “We must have 
some original humor.”’ 


ost and inflict ‘one dozen on his bare back, well | 
Taid on.” 

It is some satisfaction to know that the punish- 
ment was not undeserved, as the culprit shortly 
afterwards confessed. 


— +o 
EFFECTIVE PREACHING. 


Yankee sea-captains are accustomed to have a 
mind of their own, even when dealing with the 
| clergy; and, having a mind of their own, they know 
how to express it. Capt. John Blunt, of Newcastle, 
was a stern believer in Calvinism and the American 
Revolution, and made good his faith with a loud 
voice. 


| When his last son was born, he took him in due 
| time to be christened to the Newcastle church, then 
| under the charge of the Rev. Stephen Chase, a Tory 
| in his sympathies. 
| The captain had decided to call the boy William, 
| but the preacher pointed his opinion of the revolu- 
| tionary tendencies of the times by a sermon against 
| Cromwell. Preaching being over, the child was 
| handed up. 
| ‘What is the name?” whispered the minister. 
“Oliver Cromwell.” 
‘What did you say?” 
| “Oliver Cromwell!” thundered the old captain, 
ringing down his cane till the church rang. 
The square pews were shocked; the side pews and 
galleries tittered, and the whole town was all agog 
for weeks after. 





Ee ie 
A WOMAN’S TRIBUTE. 


| A woman has a more excellent way of bestowing 
| afavor thanaman. One day, in 1865, Rosa Bonheur 
| 
| 


was surprised, while working in her studio, to re- 
ceive a visit from the Empress Eugénie, who entered 
unannounced. 


The Empress kissed the artist as she rose to 
receive her royal visitor, and, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, departed as unceremoniously as she 
had entered. 

The woman artist discovered that the woman 
sovereign had pinned upon her working blouse the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The Emperor, who had hesitated to confer the 


So the other went to his desk and turned on the | decoration on the artist because she was a woman, 


funny tap. Day after day he toiled, until he felt his 


had left the Empress regent, during his absence 
from France. One of her first acts was to drive over 


mental tissue as dry of wit as a sun-baked sponge. | from Fontainebleau, near the studio, and decorate 
Some time after, when his scintillations had been | Rosa Bonheur with her own hand. 





HUTCHINSON'S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 
For driving or street wear. Made with 


care from selected stock and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 


Send a two cent stamp to Colgate 
& Co. 55 John St., New York, who 
will mail you a sample of this superior 

learn how to get them and save money, 


soap sufficient to last a month. 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his | 
book about gloves. Established 1862. | 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, |————— 


Charming Girls. 


In the fashionable thoroughfares of city life we 
are occasionally led to exclaim, as some 


Fawn-like Creature 
sweeps by, “What a charming girl!” Is it 
not true that this remark is suggested by the 


Lovely Complexion 


of the object of our admiration? It is no longer 
a secret that 


Satteens and Ginghams are the Season- 4 
able, Fashionable Fabrics. GLENN S Si) LPHUR SOAP 


Send for Samples, while the lines are : 
: ‘ makes every girl charming. The use of this 
yet unbroken, stating as definitely as pos- extraordinary purifying agent compels the 
sible the kind of goods desired. banishment of all beauty-marring disfig- 
urements from the skin, and makes the com- 
plexion as pure as a pearl of 

James McGreery & Go, |. "RAR=st Ray seRene.” 
Gl ’s S » re) é ° 
Broadway and 11th St., | , Glennss Soap wilt be sent by malk: for 30 ote. 
NEW YORK. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 


For sale by druggists everywhere. Beware of imitations. 
Street, New York City. 


‘A PRIZE, BOYS & GIRLS 


or others who will send me names of men or women who 
have, in last eight months, built or bought good new 
houses for their own use, will receive from me, by mail, 

wo Handsome Blotting Pads and a neat little 























Light Summer Dresses, 


It is not too early to buy Dresses for the 
Seaside, the Mountains, the Summer Re- 
sorts. Fine Mohairs, printed and plain; 
India Silks, Fine Wool Serges, Printed 
Cashmeres and Printed Failles; Zephyrs, 
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R EAL PARIS not send names of people who own new stores or tene- 
to live in themselves, that have cost $5,000 or more. I 
in the house over seven months, If two boys or girls 
not send any names from States on Pacific slope. Below 
$1.12 - - - FOR PLAIN, i 
Ss 
has built a new brick house on Main St., Easton, Pa. It 
these goods are usually retailed. A. F. Dyer of firm of Dyer & Cobb, Dry Goods, is 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Ae Mass. 
Jan., 1889. Value, about $9,000. Send prize to Albert 
F. M. STROUT, 13 Spring Street, Portland, Maine. 
Endorsed hy the Signal Service Department. R | TV \ & Kl 
Pv , " 
= Vt TD up 
Z 
DEPARTMENT, 
The motive power of these instruments is the expan- 
balance of a watch, and, like that, cannot fail of ac-| new and exclusive designs in 
They are now in use in homes, churches, school- 
required. 
| cannot be over-estimated. An uncertain temperature 
temperature can be readily maintained, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 
Picture with no advertising on it. I make fixtures for 
ment houses or cheap or rented houses. I want only the 
also want to know what business the man is in, and 
house and month and year when it was, or will be, fin- 
send the same name, the one who sends first will get 
are copies of postal cards that are correctly worded :— 
$1.25 - FOR EMBROIDERED, 
was finished in Dec., 1888, value about $7,000. Send Pads 
Send for sample pairs at above price. Postage free. building a stone house in Clinton, Mass. It will be done 
5 Mills, Lawyer, has bought_a wooden house at 
BOSTON, MASS. 
| Hoyt, No. 832 Adams Street, Chicago, Il 
18 St., 19 St. and 6th Ave., 
| sion and contraction of metals by heat and cold. The} Where they are displaying many 
tion. The hand moves over the dial and points to the 
rooms, halls, stores, clubs, depots, stables, and . » 
on railroads, steamships, sailing vessels and Scarfs, Curtains, Covers, Cushions, 
| The figures upon the dial are so large and distinct . 
| they can be seen clearly from all parts of the room. The Stamped Linen for Table and 
| is detrimental to all persons, but with this plain dial in | colors in 
Every family ought to have one. 


%, 

Call attention to the beautiful new houses and wish to send catalogues to owners. Do 
names of people who have brand new expensive houses, 
name of firm, if he isin a firm. Send also value of the 
ished. Do not send names when people have been living 

Also Suede. New Seven-Stud Lacing, prize. I send no prize when I already have name. Do 
John Miller of firm of Fox & Miller, Wholesale Grocer: 
Which is about 50 per cent. less than and picture to me; Lizzie Fox, care A.B. Fox,Easton,Pa. 
in June, 188); value, about $12,000, Send prize to Ada 
No. 1025 Lake Street, Chicago. He moved into it in 
| Send one or more names by postal card or letter. 
The Standard Thermometer, 
NEW YORK, 
principle is the same that is used in the chronometer 
| degree of temperature existing in the place where the 
| Thermometer is hung. Every instrument is carefully RI 
tested, accurately adjusted and warranted. 
yachts, and, in fact, everywhere that a thermometer is : 
: &c., &c., also select patterns in 
| value of such a thermometer in maintaining HEALTH 
S Bouffet Scarfs, and many new 
| view, showing every fluctuation, an even and healthful 
This elegant 4-inch dial Standard Thermometer 00ZE LEATHER, 


ee by mail to any address on receipt of the new material for interior deco 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, _ ration. 


Boston, —_ MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


41 TEMPLE PLACE, - - - 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 











FEBRUARY. 

Th. 14. Oregon admitted, 1859. 

Fr. 15. Fugitive Slave Shadrach rescued in Boston, 1851. 
Sa. 16. Fort Donelson surrendered, 1862. 

Su. 17. First Partition of Poland, 1772. 

Mo. 18. Gen. Gordon reached Khartum, 1884. 

Tu. 19. Florida ceded by Spain, 1821. 

We. 20. Leo Kill. elected Pope, 1878. 








For the Companion. 
STILL MY VALENTINE. 


The day has come as oft it came before— 
winter morning cold and keenly bright, 
With drifts of sodden snow beside the door 
Left by the night. 


A flock of sparrows chatter in the fir 
Beneath my window, boasting of the cold; 
The redbreasts in the frosty juniper 
Their wings upfold. 


Hid in the sod the frozen bulbs await 
The touch of spring to call them into bloom; 
The wind-blown vine rasps hard the garden gate 
With no perfume. 
Before the fire that flutters up and down 
ith the quick rustle of a wood-bird’s wings, 
My love awaits me in a russet gown 
And bonnet-strings. 
Where will she go to-day? The snow is deep, 
Yet where she goes I follow, her true knight. 
She turns her face to greet me. Dol sleep? 
Her hair is white! 
Her hair is white that clung in rings of gold 
To her soft temples in the days gone by— 
Her face is wrinkled, ay! my love is old, 
And old am I! 
But see! she smiles; and in her hand she holds, 
Pictured in gold and parple, fringed and fine 
With odors sweet exhaling from its folds, 
A valentine! 


A valentine, with hearts and darts complete, 
And doves and silver Cupids, wings outspread, 
And rhymes and gay rondeaus, all honey-sweet, 
And all from Fred! 
From Fred, my grandson! Well, I'll brave the snow, 
Since she desires it, and we'll send to him 
Hearts, darts, and doves and Cupids with a glow 
To make these dim! 
And for an hour we'll play at girl and boy, 
And take the season at its vernal sign, 
My love and [—we’ll give to youth and joy 
yne valentine. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
— oe 


For the Companion. 
WHAT TOM DID. 


There are those who are easily discouraged, 
and who, if they think they have acted inconsid- 
erately in whatever they have been enthusiastic 
about, can never be persuaded to try it again. 
Perhaps the following story, which is believed to 
be true, may act as a spur to those who, particu- 
larly in religious matters, from constitutional 
causes or other reasons give it up too soon. 

In the western part of North Carolina there is a 
place where four roads meet. It is called the 
‘Four Crossroads.’’ At this point was a black- 
smith’s shop kept by Captain S——, a man of 
unusual mental activity, as well as physical 
strength and size. 

He was known throughout the whole country 
round as an acute debater, a close questioner, and 
an atheist. So keen were his arguments, and so 
sharp his questions and answers, that itinerant 
ministers avoided him, and passed, like the tradi- 
tional priest, on the other side. They, uneducated 
and of scant theology, were unable to cope with 
his polemic intelligence. Their horses and mules 
were shod by his acquiescent rival five miles away. 

There lived near this man a boy of fifteen. He 
“experienced religion’’ one Christmas revival, and 
immediately proceeded, prompted by his newly 
born enthusiasm and sense of duty, to put it into 
practical execution. 

His religious zeal had its natural outlet, and so 
he prayed. It began to dawn upon him that his 
peculiar missionary field was the impregnable 
blacksmith, and he prayed again, and continued 
to pray, for the dreaded unbeliever, until he felt 
that he must talk with him. 

So one sunny afternoon he saddled his mule, | 
and rode over to the village. His heart shook, as 
he saw the brawny object of his prayers standing | 
in front of his shop, as if awaiting him. 

“Good ev’n’,”’ cried the blacksmith, pleasantly, 
*scome to have your mule shod? He looks a little 
shaky behind. Git offand set a bit while I look 
at his shoes. ’Twon’t cost you nothin’, d’ ye 
hear ?”” 

His eyes were twinkling with good-humor all 
the while. Tom looked at him; slid off the mule 
and hesitatingly walked up to the giant. Tears 
rose to his eyes. He clenched his fist and then 
burst into sobs and cries. 

“Oh, cap’n, I’ve been a-prayin’ for ye! 
been a-prayin’ for ye!” 

Then thinking that he had made a fool of him- 
self, he ran to his mule, jumped on without 
looking back, and rode to his cabin home as fast 
as he could. There, in his mortification, he 
locked the door to keep out visitors. 

He thought he had done something to be 


I've 


} 
ashamed of, and knew the boys would soon hear | 


of it and would laugh and jeer at him for seeking 
to convert by tears the redoubtable blacksmith. 

Sure enough soon a knock came; then re- 
doubled; again followed by another. Then a 
voice shouted: ‘‘Are you in, Tom ?”’ 


FEB. 14, 1889. 








| He shudderingly recognized the captain’s voice. 
Slowly he got up and opened the barred door, his 
lips muttering in prayer. The man walked in. 

His face was grave. The boy’s sincerity and deep 
| feeling had touched him as no religious argument 
| had ever done. He caught him by the shoulder, 
and held him at arm's length, looking steadily at 
his downcast eyes. 

“So you've been praying for me, Tom? You 
needn’t be ashamed. All I’ve got to say is, keep 
on! I need it;’’ and in a few moments he turned 
and left the house. 


— +e 


WHICH WAY IS NORTH? 


Nothing is better known than that some people 
have a keen sense of direction, while others do not, 
and yet every one is apt to “get turned around” 
sometimes, losing the correct judgment of direction. 
When such an error is made, the person who has 
become “turned around” is under the necessity of 
being set right. The French have a special term for 
this; one who establishes his direction is said to 
s’orienter, which means literally to east oneself; 
and the sense of direction is called ‘‘orientation,” a 
word which the English language has borrowed. 


The tendency of the English-speaking people, 
however, is to use the north as the starting point of 
direction, rather than the east. A people whose 
ancestors have lived chiefly inland, like the Romans 
and the French, think naturally of the rising of the 
sun as giving the central point of direction. 

A sea-faring race, on the contrary, looks to the 
North Star as the one fixed, unchangeable point, sure 
to guide a ship accurately. Soa person of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is almost sure to ask, when “turned 
around,” ‘Which way is north?” 

When one has found the North Star, or seen the 
sun rise or set, after being “‘turned around,” is he 
really set right in his own sense of the direction? 

One may easily make a mistake, especially in a 
city or within a house, and even become “turned 
clear around,’’ making north seem south, and east, 
west. When he is corrected, is it within his power 
to make the directions seem right? 

There is a great difference between individuals in 
this respec.. Some are instantly conscious of the 
points of the compass wherever they may be; they 








|may err, but they cannot avoid the sense for a mo- | 


| ment that one way is north and another south. 

| Others seldom give the directions in a strange 
place a thought until they are informed, and such 
persons find it hard to understand the case of others 
who, though living for ro in a place where they 
have once been “turned around,” can never make 
the point “seem right,” and are often much dis- 
tressed by the fact. 

There is reason to believe that the people who find 
it hard to escape from an error of this sort are really 
the ones who have the keenest natural sense of di- 
rection. They are acutely conscious of direction, 
and when they have made a mistake, find the im- 
pression so deep that it cannot be shaken off. 

Such persons’ errors are apt to be few, and to be 
made in towns and the interiors of houses. In the 
open fields and woods they seldom err, while the 
person who easily adapts himself to the information 
of others is likely, in the woods, to move about in a 
circle, and become lost. 

The savage has a better sense of direction than 
| the civilized man, because he has had more occasion 
| to cultivate it. ‘The civilized man,” says Emerson, 
| ‘has a Greenwich nautical almanac, and so, being 

sure of the information when he wants it, the man 
| in the street does not know a star in the sky.” 

But it isa mistake to suppose that the Indian is 
never “turned around.” In cities he often is, and 
sometimes even in the woods. It is his confidence 
in himself which has led many persons to suppose 
that the Indian never errs in his direction. The 
story of the lost Indian who said, “Indian no lost; 
wigwam lost,’”? may well have been true, for even 

| the savage, though he trusts his own judgment, may 
lose his sense of direction. 

But the Chinese, although the first people to use 
the artificial means of fixing the direction,—the 
compass,—for the most part have the gift of judging 
the direction instinctively. They never say, “turn 
to the right,” “‘turn to the left,” in showing the way, 


| but always “turn to the north,” or to the south, and | 


soon. Their sense of direction probably does not, 
| however, come from a particular gift, but from the 
- ecaeaany very common with them, of studying the 
1eavens. 


eh oo 
IMPRUDENT. 


A Jewish proverb, coined by one who knew the 
character of an Oriental despot, says, “When thou 
sittest to eat with a ruler, consider diligently what 
is before thee; and put a knife to thy throat, if 
| thou be a man given to appetite.” The proverb ex- 
| presses more than a warning against gluttony at a 

king’s table; it cautions a subject, even when so 
| favored as to be a royal guest, to watch the monarch’s 
mood, and to adapt his behavior to it. The success 
| of the proverb may be discerned from an Oriental 
| story. 


The richest men in Upper India, before the mutiny, 
| were the Seths, bankers of Muttra, a large city on 
the banks of the River Jumna. 

Their ancestors came from near Bombay, and their 
bank was an old one. In default of heirs the rich 
native who owned it had adopted his manager, Seth 
Gokul Paruk, who not only succeeded to his master’s 
wealth, but also to the treasurership of the State of 
Gwalior. 

This man had many opportunities for enriching 
himself, and improved them so well that he became 
the richest man in India. He was very prudent, and 
retained his place until his death. As he.was child- 

less, he made his manager, Seth Munnee Ram, his 
heir, but he could not bequeath to him his caution. 

One day, the ruler, Maharajah Scindiah, was 
seated on his throne holding audience with his sub- 
jects. The treasurer, Munnee Ram, was present, 
and the Maharajah, casting his eyes upon that official, 
| said, “Oh! Banker, you have been a long time treas- 

urer, you must have much of my money.” 
| The dismayed treasurer, when the audience was 
| over, sought Colonel Skinner, an English officer, 
| who held high command in the Mahratta army. On 
| hearing what had happened, the Colonel, who knew 
| the despot, said: 





| 


“Take shawls and jewels, ever so many trays of 
| them, and five millions of silver rupees, and present 
| them to-morrow to Scindiah at the audience, and 

say, ‘My lord and good patron! all I have is yours, 

| acquired through the favor of your Highness; be 
| pleased to accept from the hand of your servant this 
small portion of it.’ ”’ 

Munnee Ram was hot-tempered, and loved his 
wealth. The advice of the colonel was not accepta- 
ble, because obedience to it involved the parting 
| with much of his money. He attended the audience, 
| but instead of a present, he produced his account 
books, and addressing the ruler, said : 

““My lord! false persons have deceived you; it is 
| your Highness, not I, that owes money, and the 
amount is ten millions.” 
| This was too much for the despot, who wanted 
money, and not a statement. His fury concentrated 
itself in an order to his guards. 
| seized, led to the fortress, and there tied by ropes of 
raw-hide toa gun. As such ropes dry they contract, 
and Munnee had before him a death of agony. 


The treasurer was | 





Colonel Skinner, hearing of the event, hurried to 
the palace, where his influence secured the treasur- 
er’s release from the gun and his confinement in 
his own house. But not until he had paid to the 


serted the Maharajah owed him was he set at liberty 
and permitted to leave Gwalior and take his treas- 
ures with him. 

“Ah,” said the colonel, smiling, when Munnee 
waited on him to express his gratitude, “my advice 
was not so bad after all!” 

Munnee showed his gratitude. Colonel Skinner 
fell into pecuniary difficulties. Munnee lent him 
eight hundred thousand dollars without interest, and 
that sum extricated his benefactor. 
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For the Companion. 
SAINT VALENTINE’S. 


The first spring blue is in the sky 

| And on the brightening sea 

A breath of sweetest prophecy 
Steals soft along the lea. 

The heart of every living thing 
Is touched to love and mirth— 

Oh, joy and hope, oh, youth and spring, 
How glad ye make the earth! 

The snow-drops shiver with delight 
And shake their belts to call 

The lazy tulips up, to light 
Their torches by the wall; 

The brave, bright crocuses arise 
In gold and purple lines, 

And smile to greet the smiling skies— 
It is St. Valentine’s! 


Thick with brown buds, the elm-boughs sway 
And beckon to the sun; 
| A redbreast on the topmost spray 
| His love-song has begun— 
| On wood and wave a tender flood 
| Of vital radiance shines, 
| And every bird and every bud 
Welcomes St. Valentine’s! 
Upon the roof two pigeons coo, 
And circle round and round, 
Two bluebirds in the rosebush woo, 
Two sparrows on the ground; 
And cooing, singing, chivping still 
This selfsame thing they say: 
“Farewell to snow and blast and chill, 
"Tis pairing-day to-day!” 
ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


a —~@r — 
HER FIRST DEPOSIT. 


There are many women who acquire business hab- 
| its and methods quite readily, and conform to mer- 





| cantile rules as naturally as do their brothers and 
| husbands. Again, there are ladies who are hope- 
lessly puzzled by the simplest business forms; but 
| there are not many, let us hope, who make such a 
| spectacle of their incapacity as did the woman who 
| went to a savings-bank to make what was evidently 
her first deposit. 


| Going to the teller’s window, she laid down the 
| crumpled mass of bills she had been carrying in her 
| hand all the way down town, and said, “I want to 
put this in the bank.” 
The teller took the money, counted it, wrote the 
amount on a small slip of paper, and handed it to 
the lady. 
‘‘Next desk to the left.” 
“But don’t I get a receipt or anything for the 
money?” 
| “You will 
} 
} 
| 











et a bank-book at the desk to the left.” 

At this desk the real trouble began. 

“Write your name in full on that line,” said the 
clerk, turning a large book toward the depositor. 

“Oh, I you write it, 

lease ?”’ 

“But we want your own signature.” 

“Oh, do you? Which line, then?” 

“This one.” 

“My own name, did you say? Mrs. William Smith, 
or Mary N. Smith?” 

“Mary N. Smith, your own name.” 

Mrs. Smith wrote it as directed. 

“Where were you born?” asked the clerk, taking 
up the pen to fill out the remaining blanks. 

“Where was I born? My goodness, what’s that 
got to do with it?” 

“It is necessary for us to know.” 

“Well, I think that’s funny. I don’t see—well, I 
| was born in Chicago, Illinois.” 
| “How old are you?” 
| “How oldam i? What on earth do you want to 
| know that for?” 

“It is often necessary in the identification of de- 
positors.” 

‘*Well, that’s queer. You’ve got my signature and 
birthplace. Isn’t that enough?” 

“No, ma’am. We require the ages of all deposi- 


have my glove on. Will 


Well, then, I’m thirty-six.” 

‘**You’ve no other money on deposit here now?” 

“T should think you’d know it if I had. Of course 
I haven’t. How much interest will I get on that?” 

“T couldn’t tell you exactly.” 

“Well, that seems strange. I think this putting 
money in the bank is mighty funny business, that’s 
what J think!” 

She took her bank-book, and went away greatly 
mystified. 


SAVING THE DOGS. 


Colonel Dodge was once on a panther hunt with 
several army officers. The dogs started a panther, 
and finally treed him, when one of the men made 
a bungling shot with a revolver. The wounded 
panther dropped from the tree and took refuge in a 
cave, the dogs after him. Among the party that 
soon collected about the mouth of the cave was a 
Mexican guide, named Policarpio, much liked and 
petted by the officers, who called him Polly. 


Polly was devoted to the dogs, and came up with 
tears in his eyes, and with many ——— against 
the officer who had fired the unlucky shot. We 
— hear the fight going on in the bowels of the 
earth. 

“Some of the dogs ’ill be killed,” said Polly to the 
officer. “And it’ill be all your fault.” 

Still the fight went on, the growls of the com- 
batants being interspersed with an occasional yell of 
vary as some dog got into the jaws of theenemy. At 
ast a piteous yelp was heard as from some dog in its 
last agony. 

“He’s a-killin’ Lucy,’? screamed Polly, with a 
ferocious glare at the offending officer; and, throw- 


himself into the hole, which at the entrance was 
barely large enough for him to crawl into on his 
belly. He disappeared all but the soles of his boots, 
but in an instant was seen to work himself back- 
ward. We seized his feet and helped him all we 
could, and in a moment or two got him out dragging 
a dog by the hind leg. 

Again and again he went in, each time bringing 
out a dog, until only the favorite Lucy remained in 
the den. The cave widened out and became consid- 
— larger inside; the fighting animals were con- 
stantly changing positions; there was not a ray of 
light when Polly was in the entrance, and he had to 

et hold of each dog by feeling, at the risk of a bite 

rom panther or dog. . 

It was too dangerous; and we tried to prevent his 
| going in for the last dog, preferring to leave her to 
| her fate, and had almost persuaded him when a most 
| piteous wail from Lucy sent him in again. 

After what seemed an age of waiting, his feet were 
| seen struggling toward the entrance. Seizing them 
} Mapes ye him out with some difficulty; but though 
| he he 





despot the same sum that he had imprudently as- | 





ing off his coat, without a word of notice, he pushed | 


out. Quick as thought he drew his pistol, and, plac- 
ing it within the mouth of the cave, fired. 

The dog, released suddenly, was thrown down the 
hill, and a few minutes afterwards we dragged out 
the dead panther. It had seized the dog by the 
throat. Polly’s keen eyes saw the situation, saved 
the dog, and settled the affair by a shot in the 
panther’s brain. 





—— een 
VERMONT WRESTLERS. 


The Robinsons were a large and prominent family 
of Bennington, Vt., and we believe there are some 
members of this family in other parts of the coun- 
try. One of the Bennington Robinsons was Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and also a United 

| States Senator, while another was Governor of the 
| State. The whole family was famous for wrestling. 


| Several anecdotes are told to exemplify the ability 
of members of the family in this line by Mr. Jen- 


nings in his ““Memorials of a Century.” 


Judge Robinson’s son was at home from college, 
and at the dinner table a difference of opinion arose 

| between him and his father. 

The young man said, “I know it is so, and I ought 
to know; I am fresh from the schools.” 

“Well,” said his father, “if you are fresh from the 
schools, I can throw you in wrestling.” 

“T think not, father,” was the quick response, for 
the collegian was fresh from wrestling as well as 
from study. 

‘Let us see,” said the judge. 

The table was set on one side, and the middle of 
the floor cleared. Father and son grasped each other, 

| and presently the young fellow obtained the right 

| clinch, and down went the judge, nearly oversetting 
the table in his fall. He owned up beaten. “I shall 

| not try with you again,” he said, and so the discus- 
sion ended, with entire good feeling. 

Governor Robinson was once on the other side of 
the mountains, and drove by a place where there was 
a house-raising going on. He stopped and assisted, 
and when the work was over, the men proceeded to 

| wrestle, as they usually did on such occasions. 

| The governor, whom nobody recognized, looked 
on till he saw who was the bully of the crowd, took 
hold of him, and threw him at once. The governor 
was long-legged, and the crowd called him ‘“‘spindle- 
legs,’? and said he had taken the other man by sur- 
prise; he couldn’t throw him again. But the second 
trial ended like the first, and the bully acknowledged 
himself overmatched. 


—— -+or 
“FOR OUR BABY.” 


One of the most heroic acts performed during the 
Revolution, when the whole nation rose to a high 
plane of heroism, was that of a child in South Caro- 
lina, which may be new to Northern readers. During 
the investment of Charleston, the country north of 
Cooper’s River was ravaged by Colonel Tarleton. 


Some of his men reached the plantation of Mr. 
Robert Gibbes at night, and, after killing the cattle 
and shooting down the terrified negroes, proceeded 
to shell the house. 

Mr. Gibbes was a helpless cripple, whose wife had 
recently died. His oldest daughter Marian, a little 
girl of thirteen, with the help of one or two house 
servants, carried her father and younger sisters to a 
place of safety in the swamp. She then discovered 
that the baby, her cousin, a boy of two years old, 
had been left behind. 

The house was in flames. The shells were falling 
thick upon it. The field between her and it was 
filled with drunken, riotous soldiery. But she did 
not hesitate. She kissed her father and, with a gulp 
of terror, darted towards the house. A _ soldier 
caught her. ‘Where are you going?” he demanded. 

“For our baby!” breaking loose. 

The men stopped firing. As she entered the house 
the walls began to crumble, and the flames shot high 
above the roof. But in a moment she reappeared 
with a white bundle in her arms. 

Tradition says that Tarleton’s men cheered her 
loudly as she ran back to the swamp. She was 
badly burned, but recovered, and lived to be one of 
the most patriotic of Carolinian women. The baby 
whom she saved was afterwards the gallant Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fenwick. 








ter 
GETTING AT THE FACTS. 


There are always people who pride themselves 
upon getting at the exactest information, no matter 
if it all belongs to matters of the most trifling im- 
portance. Such a person was once examining in 
court a witness as matter-of-fact as himself. 


A fence was in some way connected with the case. 
The lawyer wished to impress upon the court and 
jury that the witness was perfectly familiar with 
that particular fence, and was, therefore, competent 
to speak of its condition. To that end he asked: 

“Do you, or do you not know the fence between 
the farms of Patrick Barney and Timothy Sulli- 
van?” 

*T do, yer Honor.” 

“And have you ever at any time crawled under 
that fence?” 

“Niver, yer Honor.” 

**Never?” 

*“Niver.” 

“Well, then, can you or can you not recall ever 
having crawled through that fence?” 

“T cannot, yer Honor.” 

“Perhaps you may be able to state positively 
whether you have or have not climbed over that 
fence?” 

“T have, yer Honor.” 

“Now, Mr. Witness, remembering that you are 
giving your testimony under oath, you will be so 
good as to state definitely to the court and jury pre- 
cisely what part of that fence you climbed over.’ 

“T he top, sorr.” 


——————<~o-——___—_ 
NORWEGIAN WEIGHING-MACHINE. 


A traveller in Norway describes a primitive con- 
trivance for weighing which he found in use in that 
It is in form as figured below. 


country. 








The machine consists of a short and round piece 
of wood, having a knob at one end, and a small hook 
at the other. The rod is marked at certain points 
with slight notches. The article to be weighed is 
hung on the hook. The machine is balanced on one 
of the fingers, and the weight is read off the stick 
by counting the notches, and the half-notch if re- 
quired for exactness. 

The Norwegians enjoy a good reputation for hon- 
esty. Such a contrivance as this for weighing is 
weil calculated to improve the conscience or to ruin 
it, according as the balance is held justly or other- 








firmly by the dog’s leg, he could not get her! wise. 
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For the Companion. 
THE PRINCESS HONORA. 
A Story for St. Valentine’s Day. 


If you had stood on the wharf at New Haven 
one cloudy February day, at a quarter before 
eleven o’clock, and had looked sharply among 
the passengers who were going on board the great 
steamboat lying at the dock, you might have seen 
a plainly dressed lady and a little girl. If you 
had asked the child her name, she would have 
answered, ‘‘Edith Proctor Wilson.” If your 
manner had been very winning, the little maiden 
might have gone further, and told you that she 





and her mamma had been 
visiting her Aunt Agnes for 
two long weeks, had had 
such a delightful time, and 
were now on their way home 
to Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
where papa and big brother 
Charley would be so glad to 
see them. Then she would 
doubtless have introduced to 
you Lady Agnes, the doll she 
carried in her arms, which 
was a parting gift from Aunt 
Agnes that very morning. 
You would have been called 
upon to note the blue mo- 
rocco shoes, the suit of blue , 
cashmere, and, prettiest of 
all, the dainty hat of blue 
velvet. 

Edith was greatly pleased 
with her new possession, and, 
indeed, Lady Agnes looked 
very bright and sweet, with 
her pink china cheeks and 
her blue china eyes, and was 
as quiet and well-behaved as 
a little lady should be. 

Edith and her mamma 
were on deck when the boat 
started. Near them sat a 
lady who watched the wharf 
with a troubled brow. In her 
arms was a beautiful baby 
boy, and Edith was not slow 
to make friends with the 
laughing child. Soon, how- 
ever, it began to rain, the 
wind was raw and cold, and 
everybody was glad to seek 
the warmth inside. As the 
day advanced, the wind and 
rain increased, the sea grew 
rough, and many of the pas- 
sengers became sick. Among 
these was the mother of the 
baby whom Edith had noticed 
on deck. 

The lady called for a maid, 
and then retired to a state- 
room; but the servants of the 
boat were too busy with 
those who were ill to answer 
her summons, and none came. 
The door of the state-room 
was ajar, and our friends 
could hear the baby’s cries, 
and his mother’s low voice 
trying in vain to soothe him. 

Edith’s mamma then ven- 





tured to ask if she could 
be of assistance. The pale 
mother, scarcely able to 


speak, seemed most grateful, 
and Edith at once ran to 
perform little needful offices 


else was of any avail. His mother was feeling 
worse just then, and was evidently much dis- 
tressed at the baby’s cries. 

“I would let him have it, Edith,’’ said Mrs. 
Wilson, ‘‘and we will try to keep it from harm.” 

Edith hesitated a moment, but seeing the ap- 
pealing look in the sick lady’s eyes, she gave up 
her doll without a word. 

Master Harry immediately ceased his scream- 
ing, and for awhile he played with Lady Agnes 
very gently. But, suddenly, when nobody was 
watching, he dashed her, head-foremost, against 
a piece of furniture, and the pretty china face was 
broken into several parts. 

Edith uttered a cry of dismay, and she hid her 
face on her mamma’s-shoulder. 

“T am very sorry,’’ began the sick lady, and 
then she shut her eyes and did not say any more; 
and Edith, glancing up at her pale face, bravely 
suppressed her sobs. She picked up the fragments 
of the head, and mamma ripped the remainder off 
from the body, that the sharp edges should not 
cut Harry’s fingers. Then Edith wrapped them 
carefully together in a paper, hoping it could be 








mended. As for baby Harry, he was perfectly 


Marjorie found in the land of Piéams 
Avalentine garden fair 
And she said Twill pick a large bouguet 
_ Tor ihe | | 
Then he bluebells rang and tke violefs smiled 
Aind a rose vent over and kissed the child - 


childven everywhere « 


Js she filled her hands from a valentine 





“That is the biggest valentine I ever handled,” 
said the man, merrily, as he carefully set down 
his burden. 

Then Edith read, in great black letters, “A 
valentine for Miss Edith P. Wilson.” 

“Oh, doopen it, mamma! What can it be?” 
she cried, in excitement. 

The hammer and screw - driver, aided by 
mamma’s strong hands, made quick work with the 
cover. A paper box came to view. The second | 
cover being whisked off and the wrappings thrown | 
aside, Edith held her breath in rapturous delight. 
There, smiling serenely, lay the loveliest doll that 
the little maiden had ever seen or imagined. ‘Oh 
mamma!’’ was all she said. Pinned to dolly’s 
dress was a folded note. This was quickly read: 


‘Let me introduce myself as the Princess Honora, 
—in full, Honora Isabelle Leland. I am named for 
the lady who rescued me from the darkness of the 
shop-keeper’s drawer, and she sends me to you, this 
morning, with her best wishes for your future. She 
also bids me say that if you are always as kind and 
brave as you were on board the steamboat a week 
ago, she feels sure that your life will be a happy 
one. She hopes that I may help to make it so for a 
few years, and I am under her strictest orders to 
cause you as little trouble as possible. As ny ward- 
robe is new, your fingers need not be pricked in sew- 
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_ Atobin chirped from ifs nest: 
Gnt you make some, dear, of the sweetest flowers 


Fer the ones you 


fove tKe best?” 


Jind the ribhon_grss waved from a satin stalk. 
While the condy-tift trembled beside the walk - 


So she gathered some flowers and made wilh care 


Her valentines, one- 


two- three. 


Jina tim she sent to a Dear Little Girl 
And one she sent % me- 
Tine was sealed will a sugar kiss 
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for the sick lady, while Mrs. Wilson quieted the{ contented with the rest of the injured Lady 


fretful boy. 

“My nurse,” explained the lady, as soon as 
she was better, ‘‘left the boat before we started to 
go back to the carriage for a missing wrap. There 
was plenty of time for her to return, but she is a 
timid girl, anu I suspect that she anticipated 
rough weather, and so remained on shore. I am 
sorry indeed to be obliged to trouble strangers, 
but I assure you that your kindness will not be 
forgotten.” 

In a short time Master Harry grew tired of his 
new nurse, and cried lustily to be taken back to 
his mother’s arms; but she was too ill to hold 
him, and, to pacify him, Edith held up her new 
doll, Lady Agnes. At sight of her his eyes began 
to dance, but he was not content with looking; 
oh no! he must have the little beauty in his 
chubby hands. So Edith, bidding him be very 
eareful,—which Harry did not understand in the 
least,—put the little lady into his arms. Then 
she went to fetch some water for his mother, 
and when she returned, Lady Agnes was being 
swung about in a fearful manner. She hastened 
to rescue her treasure, but that did not suit Mas- 
ter Harry at all. How he did scream when the 
doll was taken from his tight grasp! Nothing 


Agnes. 

Before they left the boat, at New York, Harry’s 
mother expressed her sincere thanks for the kind- 
ness shown her, and she inquired of Edith her 
name and address. ‘In case I should come to 
see you,” she said, smiling. Then our friends 
saw the iady and her black-eyed boy driven away 
in a handsome carriage, with a coachman and 
footman in livery. . 

“T guess she is rich,’ said Edith, ‘“‘and can 
have everything she wants, and I can’t have an- 
other doll,”’ with a little sob. ‘She did not seem 
to care very much, either.”’ 

Mrs. Wilson could not help feeling much as 
Edith felt. She had been surprised to see how 
little, apparently, the lady had been affected by 
the injury to the doll. ‘It is the way with rich 
people,”’ she said to herself, a little bitterly. 

A week passed by. Lady Agnes’s head had 
been restored to its former shape, and, although a 
small piece of her nose was missing, Edith felt 
quite reconciled. On the morning of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, an expressman stopped before the 
house. 

‘He is bringing a box,”’ said Edith, as she ran 





to open the door. 


Just like this ? 


lue 


SF id sweet and 30 are YOU: 


ing for me at present, and my hair being naturally 
curly, will not require the aid of curl-papers. Please 
love me, and I promise to be your most devoted 
daughter.” 


The Princess Honora was clad in a walking suit 
of blue silk and plush, with bonnet, gloves, and 
shopping-bag, complete. But when a second box 
was opened, containing extra clothing beautiful 
beyond all expectation, Edith was in an ecstasy 
of joy. There was a morning wrapper of crimson 
cashmere, an embroidered white lawn, with dainty 
sash, and an evening dress of pink satin, with 
slippers and fan to match, besides fine under- 
clothing, tiny handkerchiefs, a parasol, and a little 
comb and brush. 

Meantime, mamma was inspecting the blue 
shopping-bag. Inside were a handkerchief and 
two five-dollar gold-pieces. 

“Oh, mamma,” said Edith, “I am so sorry 
that I said she did not seem to care!”’ 

Emma C. Down. 


4 
+or 





A LiTtLe friend of ours went into a store to buy 
a lead-pencil. The clerk took down a box. ‘Are 
these what you want ?”’ he asked. 

“No, sir, if you please,” she answered, politely, 
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“T want one with a stopper on it.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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ENIGMA. 





I wandered over 23, 3, 8, 16 and 6, 2, 8, 14, 
Through summer 23, 9,7,5 and 25, 12, 4, 11, 17, 21 
1, 13, 24, 25, 15; 
I’ve walked through 22, 8, 26, 20, 19 and 27, 2, 12, 10 
and 28, 7, 3, 8;— 
Encountered every wind 18, 23, 2,5 blows; 
I’ve used umbrellas, large and small, 
Cotton and silk, black, brown and blue; 
But 18, 24, 25 they’re useless, 24, 10, 17 and 7, 16, 8, 
28, 2, 6, 26 had experience 4, 20, 25. 
IT 10, 24, 25 amapostman and 19, 23, 12, 22) 3, 15 


. 
18, 23, 14 hour 
When falleth 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 
Sw ss eS 2 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

2. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
1. A goddess whose favorite 

birds are swans and doves, and 

to whom the rose and myrtle 

are sacred. . 

2. The god whose sweetheart 
was changed to a tree while he 
was pursuing her. 

3. A youth who was drowned 
while swimming through the 
storm to his lady love. 

4. A nymph who pined so 
that her flesh shrank away, 
and her bones were changed to 
rocks, yet her voice may still 
be heard. 

, 5. The youth 
nymph had loved. 
6. A maiden who talked with 

her lover through a crack in 

the wall. 

7. The Egyptian goddess who 
represented the earth. 

8. The loving wife of Baldur 
the Good. 

9. A beautiful youth who fed 
his flock upon Mt. Latmos, and 
was kissed by the moon. 

The initials give the name of 

? eps Se a bishop who no doubt would 
cA, : have patronized and blessed 
~ them all. 





whom this 






3. 
DROP VOWEL PUZZLE. 
Snt Agns’ dy s fr mds t fst. 
Snt PI’s nd Snt Swthn’s ded 
th wthr. 
Snt Blz ws nvutr f embng wl. 
n Snt Thms’ dy g gdng tgthr. 


Snt Mrk ss 


Snt Grg ss bliets. 
ghsts. 
Snt Ire s h wh dights n fsh. 
Snt Lk’s dy s knwn s th whp- 
dg-dy. 
Snt Ptrek s ll rsh hrts en wsh. 


Snt Dvd’s th ptrn f Wishmn, 
*m tid. 

Snt Cthrn nr Il Irnd mn hvrs. 

t gs nSnt Mchl’s, bt smt bnnck. 

Snt Vintn’s dy s th dy frlvrs. 


4. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 
Stephen I. Bonavil was born 

in Creten Maine, in the city 
thrunder. He was a naigel man, 
and of all velros he may be 
considered the trap on. He be- 
came a stripe of Emor and was 
called satin because of his 
goodness. It is perfectly safe 
to assume that hardly a child 
could be found in all Denlang 
and Raicema that has never 
heard his name. 


5. 
LETTER ENIGMA. 

In the “sleigh ride’? we took in 
the snow; 

In the “jokes,” that we passed 
to and fro; 

In the “hovels,”” we passed on 
the way; 

In the “fiddle,” our Jerry did 
play; 

In the “chorus” that rang on 
the air; 

In the “snow flakes,” so soft 
and so fair; 

In the “river,” all covered with 


ice; 
In the “skaters,” with cos- 
tumes so nice; 
In the “concert,” we heard at 
the hall; 
In the “music,” we heard at the ball; 
In the “revels,” that ended at dawn; 
In the “dances,” that lasted till morn; 
In the “laughter,” that made our sides ache ; 
Now from out of this jumble sense make, 
One le‘ter from each word you take 
Add one to the other and make 
Two words that some people may say 
You may well call St. Valentine's Day. 





Conundrums. 


What two interjections express a young lady, and 
awant? Alas and A lack. 

When are our conclusions like a disbanded quar- 
tette? When they are fore gone. 4 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Charles Dickens, Jules Verne, James Parton, 
Abraham Lincoln, Peter Cooper, Cotton Mather, 
Charles Lamb, George Peabody, George Washing- 
ton, Victor Marie Hugo. 


2. IF. 
NEver. 
Behold. 
Snow-dRop, 
PleasUre. 
HAve. 
FaiR. 
February. 
Ancestors. 
AnothEr. 
PurifiCation. 
Often. 
Upon, 
CanDlemas. J 7 


FEBRUARY SECOND. 
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For the Companion. 
PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 


The highest health, vigor and efficient activity of 
the mind are possible only in a healthy and vigorous 
body—a body with all its functions in regular and | 
normal action. Given the same amount of native 
brain-power and intellectual culture, the man with 
a healthy and vigorous physique must, in the life- 
race, outstrip his fellow who has shattered nerves, a 
weak stomach, a disordered liver, or troublesome 
kidneys. 

Yet the familiar maxim, “A sound mind in a sound 
body,” has, until very recent times, been merely a 
maxim. It was a truth to all scholars; but scholars 
and educators gave the body no systematic training. | 

Within a few years, however, there has been a 
change, so far as the higher institutions of learning | 
are concerned, and the change is gradually extend- 
ing to the common schools, especially in our cities. 

Two years ago the Massachusetts Medical Society 
appointed a strong committee to investigate the sub- | 
ject. The report was prepared, presented to the 
Society, and accepted by it. We give some of its | 
points and facts. 

The great multiplication and growth of the cities | 
at the expense of the rural population have changed | 
the condition of American life, and necessitated a | 
reshaping of habits. 





The decay of the apprentice- 
system also has taken from youth an important | 
source of physical culture. 

In Germany such culture is now an essential part | 
of public education. In 1862 it was made compul- 
sory in boys’ schools, and has since been generally | 
introduced into the schools for girls: The exercises 
are graded according to the age of the pupil, from 
the age of six years upward. Each scholar is drilled 
two hours a week. 

The Germans of America secure to their children 
similar drill through their Turners Associations. 
They have nearly thirty-nine thousand boys and girls 
under physical training. In the New York schools 
the physical difference between them and the native 
Americans is readily seen. 

Kansas City, however, in 1885 took a most ad- 
vanced position in the matter, making the German 
method the basis, but adapting it to the common- 
school system. Chicago and several other Western 
cities have followed. In several of the Boston | 
schools intelligent teachers have introduced the sys- | 
tem on their own responsibility, 
most favorable results. 

The general introduction of physical training will 
require the employment of experts at first; but the 
regular teachers, after the requisite instruction, can 
carry on the work, under the oversight of a general 
supervisor 





| 





and have secured | 


a 
SOME MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 


The earth revolves on her axis in twenty-three 
hours, fifty-six minutes, and four seconds. This time 
is required for one rotation from a star round to the 
same star again. The revolution is therefore called a 
sidereal day. 

While the earth has been turning on her axis, she 
has been advancing in her orbit, and it will take her 
four minutes on the average to come to the same 
position in regard to the sun; thus, adding four 
minutes to the length of the sidereal day, gives 
twenty-four hours for the solar day. 

The time of the axial rotation has not varied the 
hundyedth part of a second in two thousand years. 
It may, therefore, be considered as invariable, and 
is consequently adopted as a fundamental unit in 
astronomical measurement. 

The earth revolves in her orbit around the sun in 
365.26 days, giving another standard measure of 
time, the length of the year. The velocity of the 
earth in her orbit is almost incomprehensible, for 
the huge sphere spins along at the average rate of 
eighteen miles in a second. The earth’s orbital 
revolution and the inclination of her axis to the 
plane of the ecliptic cause the changes of the seasons 
and the varying length of day and night. 

The earth has a more complicated motion known 
as the procession of the equinoxes. It consists of a 
wabbling motion of the pole of the heavens around 


| earth at the equator. 
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the ‘ills: of the dia es in a small circle requiring 
twenty-five thousand years tocomplete. It is caused 
by the attraction of the sun and moon upon the 
Consequently, ecliptic and 
equator do not cross at the same point, but the 
equinoctial falls back each year fifty seconds of a 
degree. 


One effect of this movement is to change the polar | 


star, for to whatever part of the heavens the pole | 
points, the nearest star to that point is the polar 
star. The present polar star will no longer enjoy | 
that distinction, three thousand years hence, and the 
brilliant Vega will be the polar star, twelve thousand 
years hence. 

The earth is moving through space. The sun, 
carrying with him the planets, satellites, comets 
| and meteoric bodies following in his train, is hasten- 
ing towards a point in the constellation Hercules, at 
the rapid pace of twenty thousand miles an hour. 

It might seem that, travelling at this rate, the goal 
must soon be reached. Such, however, is the incon- 
ceivable distance of the stars, that more than a 
million years must pass before our sun and his 
family, at their present rate of travel, have spanned 


the depths of space that intervene between their | 


present position and the shining suns of Hercules. 


> —— 
INSTINCT IN DOGS. 


It is quite remarkable how much originality of | 
character, or nature, is left to dogs, when we take | 


into account that they have for more than three 
thousand years been domesticated, and the com- 
panions of man. The same curious fact is observable 
in the case of the Esquimau dogs, which have been 
trained and used as draught animals for so many 
generations. In his journal, Dr. Sutherland tells 
how the instinct for the chase interfered with the 
dogs’ travelling over the ice. 

There were several cracks in the floes, in which a 
few dovekies were swimming about. The cracks 
were crossed very easily; but the dogs were eager to 
go after the birds, and were not restrained without 
great difficulty. 

We used a sort of drag made of rope, which we 
threw on one of the runners of the sledge at its fore- 
part, where the friction on the snow could be in- 
creased so much, by one leaning with all his weight 
upon it, that the sledge could be brought to a stand 


ina short time, in spite of all the efforts of the dogs | 


going at a galloping pace. 

Alt control over the Esquimau dogs 
sledge the moment they see an object of pursuit. 
Mr. Petersen, the entive driver, says he rarely 
succeeds in bringing them to a stand with the whip 
alone, if once they see a black object upon the ice, 
when they are in high spirits. 


is lost in a 








The young dogs, which had been accustomed to | 


see hardly anything extraneous upon the ice around 
the ships or elsewhere during the whole winter, 

became very much excited on seeing a few birds or a 
seal on the lee, and could hardly be ‘ke pt back by the 


driver and myself leaning with all our weight upon | ¢ 


the sledge; while the drag underneath the runner 
was leaving a broad and rough groove in the hard 
crust of snow which covered the surface of the floe. 
a 
ONLY ONE CANDIDATE. 


The practice of “lobbying” sometimes arises from 


the most innocent of motives, and is carried on by | 
persons whom one would never suspect of doing it. | 


A class of little girls in a certain primary school had 
resolved to form themselves into a secret society, 
and accordingly planned a meeting for the election 
of officers. 


One child, who had always been deservedly popu- 
lar, went about at recess saying to one and another, 
“Now remember, Susie Joy will make a nice vice- 
president, and Nellie Smart must be treasurer.” 

Her classmates quite agreed with her, and no com- 
ment was made 
comer, who was not accustomed to the leadership of 
this young lobbyist, bethought herself to ask : 

“But who will be president?” 

The small wire-puller paused and looked at her 
with astonishment. Then she said, in a genuinely 
aggrieved tone, “Why, I thought you would all 
want me! You always do put me at the head of 
things!” 


—~ 
COOL. 


Sarcasm is a dangerous weapon, but, like other 
dangerous weapons, it is very useful on occasion. A 
Main Street car, says the Buffalo Express, was lag- 
ging along at the rate of a mile an hour, and the 


conductor was sparring with himself to keep from | 
| freezing. 


At the same time he persistently left the 
door open, to the great annoyance of the shivering 
passengers. 

Finally a pretty young lady beckoned to him, and 
| he hastened to her side. 

“Will you i ase lower this window?” 
in a matter-o 
of ice-water?” 


said she, 
fact tone, “and then bring mea glass 


The conductor hastened out and slammed the door | 


behind him, and the passengers showed by their 
smiles how well taken they thought her point of | 
order was. 


> 
WELLINGTON’S KINDNESS. 


The Duke of Wellington’s kindness to children is | 


prettily illustrated by an anecdote told in Lord Stan- 
hope’s “Notes of Conversation.” 
little ones residing at Walmer while their parents, 
Lord and Lady Robert Grosvenor, were abroad. 


The children having expressed their desire to re- 
ceive letters by the post, the duke ev ery mornin 
wrote a letter to each of them, containing good ad- 
vice for the day, which was regularly delivered to 
them when the + ost-bag came in. 

Bo, as little Robert Grosvenor was called, was 
gratified almost every morning by the duke playing 
football with him on the ramparts of the castle. 
Occasionally the sport was transferred to the draw- 
ing-room, where cushions were used instead of the 
football. 

ee ee 


HE WAS RIGHT. 


Giggling girls—we believe that most girls giggle at 
times—do well when they are in the mood for a 
titter, to seek the society of other girls who are bent 
on indulging in the same form of sportive silliness. 
But a giggline ~voman—can even another woman 
giggler endure her society? 

Those who saw and heard her quite agreed with 
the husband of a woman of at least forty years who 
attracted much attention in a railroad car by her 


spasmodic giggling, simpering and occasional fits of 
pouting. 


Fina ly she turned to one of the ladies with her, 
and said, loud enough to be heard by all near: 

“My husband often says that I’m an awfully silly 
and foolish thing, and I do believe I am! 


Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold tes Druggists. [Adv. 
~~ 

“ Best cure for colds, coughs and snieneiies is the old 
| Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- 
| ton. For $1 by mail, a large bottle sent express paid. | Adv. 

—> 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
|ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 

results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
| table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
| gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. 
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specialty of growing the choicest flower seeds, 
and for 30c. will send for trial, until April 4st, 
14 large pkts, postpaid: Large f.German Prize 
Pansies,60 vars. mixed. the finest ever offered, 
awarded the Special Faxon Prizes in'87 &'88 

by the Mass. Hort'l Society, judged byascale 
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until another little girl, a new- | 


There were two | 


(amounting to $2 t regular rates). New catalogue free witheach 
order. GOODELL'S Fi FLOWER t FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P.O.Mass, 


NEW COMET ASTER. 


Delicate rose frilled like 
a Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mum, best of all known 
Asters. Packet, 15c.; 2 
for 2% cts. Tetum, 
























Asters, 3 pkts., 1 of each, 
Be. 2,0 Roses, $1 to 
$2 ‘per doz., by ’ mail, 
Improved Pansies, 
») Sweet Peas,with nov- 
; elties, Large catalogue 
free if you name paper, 
Cc. E. ALLEN, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Sold by druggists. [Adz. | 


Any one can | 
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This variety is distinguished from all others by its 
large stiff stalks, as shown in the engraving, standing up 
like a tree without support of any kind. It bears very 
abundantly of large, bright red tomatoes, very 
| smooth, and of fine flavor ; it isextremely early 
| and free from rot; the leaves’ are very curlyand of a 
very dark green, almost black, making the plant very 
ornamental as well as use 
| 
| 


FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER | 


A very handsome variety of superior quality, fi 
crisp, of a dark green color, a from 0 t to . 
inches in ‘ensth, and immensely uctive. 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and alwayssure to head. Very uniform 
in size, firm and fine in texture, excellent in quality. 
and a good keeper. Alfred Rose, of Penn Yan, N. Y., 
grew a head which weighed 643¢ pounds. 

(eI will send a Packet of each of above-named 
Seeds, Tomato, Cucumber and Cabbage, with my Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, freetoany reader of this paper 

sending me 20 cents in silver or ne Address 
| FRANK FINCH, Seeds mate yde, 

t@®-Every person sending R for Nis’. col. 
lection wil rece ive extra a large asin of Finch’s 














Perfection Lettuce, the /inest variety ever grown. 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN THE LOWEST. 

Victoria Aster, finest of all, 3; Superb Dahlias, 5c.; 
Double Petunia, 10c.; Veroena, 3c “; ot 1ers, 2c. upward, 

10 sample packets and elegant illustrated catalogue, 10c. 

Ladies’ Seed Concern, Keene Valley, N.Y. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 

SEEDS 

0 S We offer postpaid 

at your own door, 

the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
FLOWERING PLANTS, New Climbing VINES, 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 

| LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 
OLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW 
MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages. 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write 

| for it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 

| THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers and Importers, NEST GROVE, PA 
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For the Companion. 


JUST THE BOY THAT’S WANTED. 


111. In the Army. 


By N. A. MILES, Brig.-Gen. U. S. Army. 


The American boy who is considering to what 
business, profession or scientific pursuit he shall 
devote his life thoughts and energies, and who 
is undecided as to the question of leading a civic 
or military life, should not only keep in view 
the advantages of the military profession, but 
should carefully consider the varied circumstances 
and dangers to be encountered, obstacles and 
trials to be overcome, that are involved in the life 
of a soldier. 

Under the present law there are three ways by 
which a young man may join the army: First, by 
enlistment as a soldier; second, by appointment 
as a cadet to West Point; third, by appointment 
from civil life to the grade of a commissioned 
officer by the President. 

The United States Military Academy at West 


bearing nor offensive to others, never cruel nor 
unjust, he should be possessed of the magnanimity 
of a Cesar, the patient and indomitable persever- 
ance of a Grant, the high character and Spartan 
integrity of a Sherman, and if need be, to imitate 
the example of the Roman consul who enforced 
justice even to the extent of passing judgment 
upon his own son’s life, a sense of inflexible jus- 
tice to the unjust. 

With such principles and attributes as these, he 
should succeed in the army whether he enters as 
officer or as private soldier. While in times of 
peace these elements would be most desirable, in 
times of war they would quickly develop and 
become useful to the nation. 

It is a fact that military ambition is one of the 
first traits of character to appear in every manly 
spirit; and in every age, from the very earliest 
tradition of man, the field of Mars has tended to 
draw forth the most chivalric and ennobling char- 
acteristics of man, although it is a fact that the 
profession of arms or the use of armies has not 
at all times been such as to attract to its service 
those of loftier and nobler aspirations. 

There are, indeed, only too many instances in 
history, wherein armies have been used for the 
most ignoble purposes of oppression, unjust con- 
quests, cruel despotism and ruthless pillage; yet 
where armies are inspired by a spirit of justice, as 
those of this country have been, and used for high 





and noble purposes in the protection of the inno- 


the principles of our government. 

Illustrative of this may be noted the many 
prominent foreign persons conspicuous in our 
country’s history,—names of heroic and patriotic 


the flame of liberty burning within their breasts, 
| to fight the battle of freedom. 

The following may illustrate how readily a 
| patriot of freedom, of whatever nationality, could 
engage in the establishment and maintenance of 
this republic. 

Young Lafayette abandoned estates, cast aside 
the luxuries of French court life, fitted out an ex- 
pedition in behalf of our cause, and at the age of 
nineteen was a major-general in the Continental 
Army. 

Alexander Hamilton, born on one of the 
West India Islands in humble circumstances, 
at the age of eighteen startled the British Gov- 
ernment by his able articles in defence of 
colonial rights. When the War of Independence 
began, he devoted to its cause his entire abilities, 
and became the aide-de-camp and trusted friend 
of Washington. 

His career might indeed form an incentive for 
the lowliest and poorest boy, for despite the mis- 
fortunes of his early life, he lifted himself to the 
plane of the greatest men who adorned the annals 
of literature, oratory, the military profession and 
statesmanship. 

De Kalb laid aside military rank and station at 





men who came to these shores from foreign lands, | 


He who would be an ornament to the army | the government’s formation, or in the early wars | advancement, according to merit, from the lowest 
must possess a nature humane in its instincts, and | for its maintenance, or, in fact, whether or not he j|to the highest degrees of rank; and no country 
kindly and considerate in its actions. Never over- | be American born, so long as he is inspired with | was ever served more faithfully and gallantly 


| than France by her soldiers, many of whom left 

as the proudest heritage of a life of patriotic devo- 
| tion, the record and reward of well-merited pro- 
| motion from obscurity to distinction. 

If that were true of France in the days of her 
most dazzling victories, in a country founded upon 
| the principles of freedom and equality it is but 
|meet that our army should be constituted and 
| governed upon a basis as free to one as another. 
America’s history is filled with the wonderful 
| deeds of daring, and achievements of her patriotic 
| soldiers. Fora true type of what an American 
| soldier should be, I can refer only with love and 
| praise to the father of our country, George Wash- 
| ington, whose life and achievements made him the 
| highest type of a patriotic soldier, citizen and 
| statesman. Had his counsel and example been 
| followed, one of the most terrible wars of history 

might have been avoided; and the American 
| youth need seek no grander character, either in 
| youth or manhood, for his guide, and his life will 
be one of honor and usefulness if he follows 
Washington’s illustrious example, and profits by 
his words of wisdom. 


aes —— 


For the Companion, 


WITH REINDEER AND LAPP. 


Some years ago I made one of a party of 
salmon fishers who crossed the North Sea from 








an ns atin 


Point annually sends forth its graduates to fill 
vancacies caused by death or resignation, and other 
casualties in the list of officers of the army; but generally 
the number of vacancies exceeds the number of West 
Point graduates. To fill those, the law prescribes a method 
by which meritorious non-commissioned officers, who 
themselves have been promoted from private soldiers, may 
appear as candidates for commissions. When there are 
still vacancies not filled by either of the two methods, the 
President can appoint young men from civil life. In 
promotion from the ranks, a few deserving men find them- 
selves commissioned as officers, hence, if a young man 
desires to enter the army, without going through West 
Point Academy, he may enlist as a private soldier, and in 
time gain further advancement, but the possibilities of 
obtaining an officer's commission, or of promotion to a 
higher rank are not, under the present system, very en- 
couraging. 

The army as now organized, is composed of only twenty- 
five thousand men, and the youth whose ambition and 
desires are to attain as high rank as possible, would have a 
fair prospect of success if he adopt the manner of joining 
the army through a West Point course. Promotion since 
the last great war has been very slow, and many on the 
list of officers now have the same rank they held twenty 
years ago. Promotion in time of war, barring accident 
or death, is rapid; as a rule the most meritorious rising to 
the highest positions of responsibility and honor, for 
during war times the government cannot afford to advance 
any but the most valuable and deserving to positions of 
great trust. 

With the rank and file of the army open to all, we may 
consider more directly the kind of boy that is needed for 
the army. 

He must be sound in body and mind, and have, at least, 
the rudiments of an’ English education. In keeping with 


SUBDUING 





A MILCH REINDEER. 


Ediaburgh to Norwegian Lapland. Though by 
no means the ardent Waltonian disciple since developed, I 
eagerly embraced the chance opportunity of encountering 
the nomad of the tundras, and viewing the creature that 
by reason of its manifold relations to the Hyperboreans 
has been dubbed came/ of the North. 

A number of Fjallappars* embracing three families 
and nineteen individuals were found encamped high up 
Saltenfijord near the mouth of the river of like name. 
Here their tugurias, mere conical structures of calico and 
skins stretched upon a framework of flexible poles, re- 
mained for some weeks in order to enable a herd of three 
hundred deer to drink and bathe, an annual indulgence in 
salt air and water being deemed essential to health because, 
forsooth, the like is regularly sought at this season by wild 
reindeer of their own volition. 

The real significance of such movement, however, I take 
to be, escape from winged pests, more particularly two 
species of gadfly (@strus) that swarm in the swamps and 
lowlands of the interior in June and July, and deposit 
their larvae in the throat and nose, and along the backs of 
the reindeer, producing hideous swellings and putrescent 
inflammations. 

I was repeatedly brought in familiar contact with these 
people, thanks to Mr. Braiin, a merchant of Salten who 
acted as interpreter, and, if I may be allowed a Weggism, 
‘‘dropped”’ with equal facility into Lappar, English or 
Norse. 

To say I was disenchanted as to both deer and their 
masters, but mildly expresses the shock that abruptly dis- 
sipated the cherished ideas of years. Instead of graceful 
creatures “‘combining the beauty of the roebuck with the 
noble proportions of the red-deer,’’ and herded and driven 
by a race clad in furs, and vestinents that would be the 
glory and envy of St. Petersburg’s nobility or London’s 
dames, as pictured by Pallas, Olaus Magnus and other 





this he should cultivate, acquire, and possess 
unimpeachable honor in the highest degree ; spot- 
less integrity, truthfulness, civility, generosity, 
temperance, and purity of thought and action.” 

His spirit should be imbued with a patriotisin 
immovable, and with an indomitable courage to 
uphold the institutions of his country. His whole 
being should be subservient to the orders and pur- 
poses of his government. His moral habits should 
be above reproach or suspicion. 

A young man should possess mental as well as 
physical strength, and his every word, thought 
and action should be governed by his high sense 
of honor, and he should have independence and 
will power enough to restrain him from ever 
saying or doing aught but what he knows to be 
strictly right and just under any and all circum- 
stances. His character should be disciplined and 
unimpaired, and his disposition firm though 
patient and enduring. Above all things, he should 
hold personal honor most sacred, and be deter- 
mined to keep it inviolate and unsullied at all cost 
of personal sacrifice. 

One of the principal evils undermining the char- 
acter of the youth of this country, and destroying 
the intellect and strength of men, not only in the 
army but in nearly every business and profession, 
is the use of tobacco and alcohol. If a young 
man would retain his clear brain, manly voice and 
sound health, he had better eschew both. 

He should also avoid the pernicious evil of 
gambling in every form, even that kind sometimes 
classed as speculation, and should there be leisure 
moments when he is not studying to better his 


intellectual abilities, they should be devoted to | 


healthful exercise. 

The most perfect man and truest citizen alone is 
capable of making the noblest and best soldier, 
and in the military profession, where the higher 
principles and attributes of manhood are ever 
emulated, a life had better end ere it become tainted 
with dishonor. It should be remembered that he 
that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city, and there is no lesson more import- 
ant in military life than that of self-control, from 
which should be learned the grace to obey, in order 
to appreciate fully the power of command. 


of the oppressed, the freedom of the enslaved, and 
the maintenance of civil law and enlightened 


peace and the public weal. 

This feeling of freedom and independence 
should be so inculcated in the boy who is to be the 
future commander of armed battalions, as to 
nerve him to uphold the institutions of our 
government,—the safeguard to that freedom. 

The theory and practice of our government is 
different from that of most others. Considering 
the strength and stability of the nation, the mil- 
lions of people whose lives, liberty and property 
are dependent upon its perpetuity, its history and 
present condition are without parallel in the his- 
tory of the human race. 

In maintaining this wonderful and unique 
nationality, its defenders should be inspired by 
the purest motives. Therefore, the young man 
entering on his military service should be a true 
patriot, absolutely and wholly devoted to the wel- 
fare of his country; and when he comprehends 
fully the real principles of our government, he 
will the better realize what kind of soldier he 
should be to represent such a nationality or civil 
power; he should have a thorough belief and 
perfect trust in the theory of our government, 
republican in form and democratic in principle. 

Our government was not founded by people of 
one race or nationality. Those who were engaged 
in its establishment were the embodiment of the 
purest and noblest traits of manly character of 
many nationalities,—men who represented the 
grand idea of freedom and independent self- 
government. They were all devoted to one noble 
purpose, and inspired by one exalted ambition,— 
to establish a form of government where all should 








have equal rights and privileges, and each man 
| enjoy perfect freedom and independence. 


| Fortunate may the boy deem himself if he can | 


| point to a line of ancestors who themselves helped 
establish such a government; and yet it would 
| matter not whether his ancestors had taken part in 


| received in battle, died under the American flag. 
Kosciusko, the grandeur of whose chivalric soul 


| Military College he, however, learned a nobler 
| lesson under Washington, and after his services in 
{our struggles, he returned to follow the heroic 
| example of the father of this country, though, 
unhappily, not with the same success. 

There is something in the justness of our cause, 











authors of my childhood,—I found: The one, a 


cent, the defence of the upright and just, the relief | home to join our cause, and with eleven wounds | lot of dull brown, angular, stunted, common-place 


beasts that, save for peculiar horns, and a dirty 
| white mane hanging from the most dependent 


government,—the profession of arms takes rank | is without rival, left his native country to take | part of the neck, might readily have been mis- 
among the noblest vocations in which man can | service in America, and fought with vigor for our | taken for a herd of half-grown, starved Highland 
engage, and becomes the great conservator of | independence. With all his schooling in the Polish | cattle; the other, people possessed of not the 


slightest vestige of romance, nearly allied to the 
| Esquimaux of Labrador and Innuits of Melville 
| Peninsula, clothed in filthy woollens and greasy 
| skins, affording refuge for innumerable, uncanny 
| and creeping things. 
| Manifestly the apps know nothing of the mis- 
sion of Messrs. Pear or Col- 
gate, and would resent it if 
they did, since they are no- 
toriously antipathous to all 
fluids, not the product of the 
still or prepared with the aid 
of the bohea shrub. 

None of the cervine race 
except the species rangiber, 
as reindeer are technically 
known, exhibit such stout, 
thick, dumpy legs or enor- 
mously splayed hoofs. 

Neither was there a pair of 
horns among all I saw, there 
being marked discrepancy in 
the development and contour 
of beams even in the same 
animal. 





in our institutions of government, that awakens 
sympathy, and inspires the patriotic spirit of 
liberty-loving men of all classes. Itis but natural, 
| therefore, that the people of this country should, 
when occasion demands, respond to the patriotic 
| calls for military service; nor is it surprising that 
| the young men of this country should feel ambi- 
tious in times of peace as well as of war to seek 
| service in the military forces of our country. 

It was once the boast of the French army that 
|every soldier, however lowly, ‘carried a field 
;marshal’s baton in his knapsack,’ which meant 
that all alike enjoyed equally the privilege of 





This, however, I believe, is 
more of an exception among 
though, as a matter of fact, 


wild reindeer, 
the principle is true of all deer, though generally 


* According to modes of life the Lappish race is 
divided into Ppetengere. Fischerlappars and Skogs- 
lappars. The Fjall or Mountain Lapps are greatly in the 
ascendant, and are sometimes possessed of considerable 
wealth, a single individual not infrequently possessing 
a thousand or more deer, half the number sufficing for 
the support of a large family; they lead, of course, 
exclusively pastoral lives. The Fishing Lapps are most 
miserable folk, being compelled, as their name indicates, 
to procure sustenance from the lakes, rivers and sea; 
their lives present the extremes of feast and famine. 
—— or Forest Lapps occupy an intermediate grade 
as the proprietors of small herds. Lastadius describes 
their existence as “the happiest on earth, being a con- 
stant change from the agreeable pastime of the angle 
and noble amusement of the ch ” By the loss of 
herds they frequently descend to the grade of Fisker. 
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discernible only by close and critical comparison. 
Branching backward and outward to a height of 
three or four feet, the one shaft commonly ends in a 
broad and abrupt palmation with exaggerated diver- 
gent and foreshortened fingers, while its fellow 
merely exhibits a number of sharp, slender, terminal 
spikes united at their bases to procure a lateral 
flattening. 

The same features are to be observed in the dags 
or brow-antlers in even greater degree, for while one 
is markedly palmate, the other usually is a long, 
slender prong exhibiting but trifling curvature. In 
old deer the tips of the horns were chipped and 
broken, the result of fighting among themselves, 


and in many instances the dags had been lopped off 


because the lesser developed dangerous weapons of 
offence, while the palms interfered with vision of 
the same side. 

Does as well as bucks are provided with horns, a 
peculiarity that belongs to the female of no other 
deer, save as an occasional freak or accident. The 
beams are a trifle more curved, however, the palms 
narrower, and the fingers more slender, sharper 
pointed and regularly grouped than in the other sex. 
Indeed, they are by far the best fitted for offence and 
defence, provisions demanded by reason of habits and 
habitat, for the dam in defence of her tender off- 
spring is not infrequently called upon to strive with 
the males of her own race, as well as bears, wolves 
and gluttons, and it may well be imagined she is 
rarely worsted in either encounter. 

Neither are reindeer the gentle, timid, trusting 
creatures, “caressed and fed by the hand of affec- 
tion,” and seeking and receiving the love of their 
masters, commonly imagined. Indeed, a more un- 
certain, obstinate, downright treacherous pair than 
animal and man, even in their mutual relations, 
would be difficult to find. 

A trifle may rouse the ire of either or of both; and 
the animal, though patient enough when in the 
mood, is given to frequent freaks of viciousness. 
When it resents the blows so freely administered by 
its master, and that are as often bestowed without 
reason as with, it exhibits a fury fairly appalling, 
and that admits of no alternative, but refuge in the 
nearest tree or beneath an overturned sledge, until 
the fit has subsided. 

The sledge, a form of pirogue hollowed from a log, 
is often splintered and shattered by the blows of its 


. she | 
hoofs, and one of my Lapp acquaintances exhibited 


a “game” leg with a hideous scar extending from the 
upper portion of the thigh nearly to the knee from 
a like cause; the same force that fractured the bone 
almost denuded it of flesh. 

From certain indications and evidences obtained 
during the narration of the encounter, like Sidney 
Smith, I would have rejoiced to “hear the animal’s 
version of the affair!” 

Naturally the bucks are more wickedly inclined 
than the does, especially toward the end of autumn; 
but the does are more cunning, freakish and insid- 
ious in their modes of attack, and give infinitely 
greater trouble to break to draught or accustom to 
any form of restraint. No amount of training ever 
reconciles them to being milked, and the attempt, 
made but once each day, is always attended by ex- 
citement and uproar, and calls forth the best ener- 
gies of the tugurias, women and boys as well as men. 

In response to request, duly backed by a piece of 
argent,* a number of ‘milch reindeers were driven 
into a log and brush enclosure, that one might be 
caught, and a sample of milk obtained. 

The eldest son of our host, a man of thirty or 
thereabouts, upon whom devolved the duty of milk- 
ing, before entering the yard armed himself with a 
long rawhide thong the ends of which were wound 
about the wrist and left hand, the right gathering 
the bight or loop in a coil. 

Immediately upon his appearance the does took 
fright, and at the same time to their heels, rushing 
hither and thither, kicking and tumbling over one 
another in their mad anxiety to escape, and in a way, 
had they been domestic cattle, and the milkman a 
son of civilization, that would have been an effectual 
bar to further operations. 

After several futile casts, the loop was finally set- 
tled firmly over the antlers of a young and vigorous 
animal, and the operation began. Jerked from his 
feet with violence that threatened dislocation of 
joints, the milkman was next forced to join the 
rout in a most unpleasant manner, being dragged 
backward and forward over the rocks and uneven 
ground to the infinite danger of his nose. As to that 
it did not much matter, for he possessed but the 
merest trifle of such appendage, and in the light 
afforded by the doctrine of evolution and survival, I 
understood why this organ in the Lapp is invariably 
so snubbed as to appear a mere peg planted in the 
middle of the face, and almost hidden by the round, 
puffy cheeks, luxuriant mouth and protruding flat 
forehead. 

During all the row, though half a dozen men and 
nearly twice as many of the opposite sex stood 
about, no one felt called upon to volunteer assist- 
ance. Indeed, taking cue from the guests, the whole 
performance was viewed in the light of a huge joke 
until, recalling that mirth was not stipulated in the 
bargain, they abruptly pulled long faces and changed 
tune, by clamorously beseeching a gift of braéndi or 
tabak. 

I verily believe these people would part with life 
itself for a bottle of the former, which with them 
means high wines, for the practice of dram-swallow- 
ing is so general that mothers pour the stuff down the 
throats of their infants; and as for tobacco, the pipe 
is positively never from between the lips of males 
or females, adults or adolescents, save when eating or 
sleeping! 

Finally the doe was brought to her knees by the 

* Lapps are insatiable in their greed for silver, which 
is carefully hoarded, though to what end is a question, 
since all trade is by barter and exchange. Many individ- 
uals possess a hundred weight or more: and a few years 
since a Swedish political economist estimated that, since 
the sixteenth century, seven-tenths of the silver plate, 
and more than one-half the silver coin output of 
Norway and Finland, had disappeared through the 
hands of these nomads. As soon as obtained the treasure 
is buried, the secret of the deposit being so jealously 
guarded that in case of death it is usually unavailable to 
other members of the family. The metal must needs be 
in a polished state, however, ere it will be received; and 
understanding nothing of the phenomena of oxidation, 
when it becomes tarnished they conceive its value im- 

, and readily exchange for new. The merchants 
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at the annual fairs taking advantage of this ignorance 
derive no inconsiderable benefit therefrom. - , 
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Lapp coming in contact withalog. By all rights the 
beast should have broken her neck, and the man suf- 
fered fracture of half a dozen ribs; but pulling 
himself together deftly, the man was able to pass a 
couple of turns about a tree, to which by dint of 
pulling, hauling and belaying, the poor thing was 
brought, and lashed fast to the trunk with a few 
twists about neck and muzzle, then beaten and per- 
mitted to choke herself into exhaustion, when the 
milk was had with little trouble. 

The supply, far from being abundant, amounted to 
little more than a gill, or about half the per diem 
yield of the best milch reindeer; but it proved a 
thick, sweetish fluid, rich enough in cream to be un- 
doubtedly nutritious, though rather cloying to un- 
accustomed palates. 

It would bear a deal of diluting ere it could be 
reduced to the consistency of cow’s milk, and would 
be deemed invaluable in connection with the pump 
to the average vender of the latter. Some cheese or 
skier made from it was also had, and of most excel- 
lent quality, though the butter offered was more 
offensive than carrion, in spite of the fact that 
the Lapps urged its superiority, and in proof thereof 
bolted it in considerable quantities, neat. 

As to the mode of manufacture I made no further 
inquiries after discovering that neither salt nor 
water had any part therein, and that the churn was 
merely a deerskin bag with the hair turned inside, 
and never by any chance cleansed or changed if it 
could be avoided! 

Evidently the luxury of “‘bald-headed butter,” as 
described by the late “‘Artemus Ward,” is unknown 
to Lapland, and a really good article is undoubtedly 
out of the question from milk so rich in caseine and 
fatty matters as is this. 

Every portion of the dead reindeer is made directly 
| or indirectly to subserve some purpose in the economy 
|of the Lappar household. The skin is dressed for 
clothing, robes and tent coverings, and when properly 
prepared is almost indestructible, and so impervious 
| to cold that wrapped therein, without other covering 
or shelter, the Arctic nomad defies the severities of 
a winter’s night. The peltries of new-born fawns 
for like reason possess fictitious values, and are 
bartered at the annual fairs, whence they go, via 
Tornea in Finland to St. Petersburgh to be manu- 
factured into gloves that command almost fabulous 
| prices. 

All the soft tissues of the body, including viscera, 
| are utilized as food; even the blood is drank warm, 
| or else preserved to be made into puddings. Horns 
| and bones by deft hands are turned into spoons and 
| other utensils of culinary and domestic use; the 
| intestines and sinews are shredded and twisted into 

thread and strings for bows and weapons that are by 
no means obsolete, thanks to laws governing the sale 
| of firearms and explosives; and finally the hoofs are 
carefully preserved to exchange for trinkets at the 
fairs with the purveyors of the great glue factories 
of Drontheim and Christiania. 

} The hoofs, as has been said, are so large as to sim- 
| ulate distortion. Nevertheless, they are admirably 
| adapted to the needs of an animal that in search for 
| food is forced to traverse regions presenting all the 
extremes of topography and boreal climate. 

First, they are cloven three or four inches, and 
| nearly to the fetlock joint, whereby great lateral 
| expansion is permitted, securing to the foot nearly 
| or quite double bearing surface, and corresponding 
| resistance to soft, spongy soils and yielding snows. 
It is the striking of the two sections together that 
produces the peculiar clattering, often heard half a 
mile away, that accompanies rapid movements of 
the rangifer tribe. 

Second, the posterior digits or hoofs situate above 
| the pastern, that are rudimentary in other deer and 
sparingly developed in domestic cattle, are greatly 
prolonged with backward inclination, affording two 

| extra supports to the leg. 
Each of the anterior sections or digits is also 
| elongated, with a slight, upward inclination at the 
| toe, enclosing a frog of semi-elastic nature. In 
autumn, when the frog is absorbed, sharp cutting 
| edges are secured to the section, the under surface 
|in form and concavity bearing a close resemblance 
| to a huge mussel shell. It is this adaptation that 
|enables the reindeer to move swiftly over frozen 
| fields and crusted snow, or to surmount rocks and 
precipices that would prove fatal to the progress 
of any less fortunately equipped creature. 

Further assistance in maintaining foothold is 
offered by long, stiff bristles growing from the 
fetlock and pastern, and occupying the space between 
the digits. 

Paul du Chaillu, who has been pilloried by 
Winwood Reade for his romancings regarding 
Ashango and Gorilla Land, in his published experi- 
ences in Scandinavia has laid himself open to even 
more severe strictures, and all through lack of ordi- 
nary zoélogical information. 

Among other matters he tells of a company of 
travellers, himself among the number, being delayed 
for a week awaiting snow to cover the surface of a 
frozen lake, that it might become practicable to 
reindeer, thereby falling into the popular error that 
upon ice the creature is placed at the same disad- 
vantage as the cat when shod with walnut shells at 
the hands of mischievous youngsters. 

Not only do the feet afford conclusive evidence 
that glacé surfaces are the reverse of impracticable 
to reindeer, and no impediment to speed, but the 
evidence of both Norsemen and Lapps tends to this 
fact. Further I have had personal corroboration in 
the caribou or American form of reindeer which 
may be frequently seen in Newfoundland, Labrador, 
or in the vicinity of the islands of Georgian Bay, 
Lake Huron, skimming over smooth ice at the rate 
of twelve or fifteen miles per hour. 

I am possessed of no absolute data by which to 
estimate the extremes of speed of which the rein- 
deer as a draught animal is capable. My kind friend 
Mr. Braiin, of Saten, assures me it is greatly overrated, 
and that few, drawing a sledge and one hundred and 
| fifty pounds load, can cover fifty English miles for 
each of a number of consecutive days without dan- 
| gerous exhaustion, though one has been known to 

do sixty miles in fourteen hours for a single distance. 
| This last would give an average gait of a trifle less 
| than five miles an hour, allowing for the customary 
mid-day rest. 

Also I was told of a picture formerly hung in 

















the gallery of the old palace at Drotingholm, Sweden, 
that portrayed a reindeer said to have made three 





They had expected to hold them without trouble, 
but there came a three days’ blizzard, which the 


hundred miles without pause in forty-eight consecu- | J V und Circle Bar men had experienced also, from 
| the north, caught a lot of them out, and ran them off 


tive hours while conveying an officer with despatches, 
but which yielded up its life at the end of the 
journey. This tale may be taken with caution, how- 
ever, the same being circumstantially narrated by 
Pennant of a Scandinavian elk, a creature identical 
with the New World moose, and much more likely to 
have performed the feat. 

Under the saddle I can conceive of no more feeble 
creature, though they are thus generally employed 
in Central and Eastern Siberia in summer, as well as 
for draught in winter. Great caution is exercised in 
mounting, however, and the saddle is placed far back 
and upon the haunches, since the spinal column is 
too frail to support a burden two-thirds, or perhaps 
the full weight of the animal itself. No reindeer 
that I have ever seen, either of the European or 
American species, would exceed sixteen stone 
weight, and of this the antlers must claim fully one- 
seventh, as a pair in my possession exceed twenty- 
six pounds. G. ARCHIE STOCKWELL, F. Z. S. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SN BRAND. 


Six or eight years ago horse and cattle thieves 
were exceedingly troublesome to the stockmen of 
Montana and Northern Wyoming. During a year’s 
stay in those regions I heard many accounts of 
daring and successful robberies, of narrow escapes on 
the part of these raiders, and of various curious 
expedients employed by them to accomplish their 
object, which was, of course, to drive off stock 
which did not belong to them. 

One of the most bold and yet cunning attempts at 
cattle-stealing, perhaps, ever made, occurred about 
that time on the South Cheyenne range near the 
Wyoming and Dakota lines. I do not know that the 
story was ever told outside the region in which it 
happened; but, whether or no, it seems worth telling 
now. 

It was just at the close of the Indian troubles 
about the “Hills,” when cattle-men had newly dis- 
covered the many advantages of the range of country 
lying immediately south and west of the Black Hills. 
It would, in fact, have been impossible to have 
carried out so daring a scheme on an older and more 
closely guarded range. 

One of the first ranches to occupy a portion of this 
excellent grass region was built at Dead Cedar Forks 
on West Dry Wood, and was owned by the Cheyenne 
Cattle Company. It started with two thousand head 
of stock, and its brand duly recorded in the nearest 
stock journals was the initials of an old 
ranch man and chief + V stockholder, Joe Ville- 
mont. The letters were simply formed, about eight 
inches in height and eight inches apart, and were 
stamped upon the broad sides, always on the right 
of the company’s cattle, and in smaller letters upon 
the left hips of its horses. 

“Old Joe,” as Villemont’s men called him, had 
always been averse to the cruelty of the big, compli- 
cated brands which disfigure the cattle upon so many 
ranges, and which must cause so much suffering in 
the stamping, and afterward until the wound heals. 
Accordingly he had always used the simplest and 
smallest brand that would identify his stock. 

At about thetime the J V ranch, as it was called, 
was established, several other cattle-owners came 
into the region, bringing large droves of cattle, and 
built ranches on Horse Head and Hat Creeks, and at 
the head of White River, and the Running Water, 
and the “L Z’s,” “Circle Bars” > “K—23’s,” 
* Goose Eggs,” “000” and others, took their 
places with the “J V’s” upon the range. 

The circuit of a “round-up” was soon determined 
upon, and the cowboys of each ranch soon made 
themselves familiar with the various brands upon 
their riding circuit. 

It was at the third general round-up, in June of 
the second year that the boys working to the north- 
west discovered a new brand upon that part of the 
range, and searching their record-book of Nebraska, 
Wyoming and Dakota brands could find no marking 
to correspond. The new brand was “bar Y N” thus, 
LY NV stamped upon the right broad side, and 

supplemented by a new moon C upon 
the right hip. . 

It was a camp on Lightning Creek, a number of 
the “Circle Bars’ and “J V’” men, who first found 
stock carrying the “bar Y N” brand, as they named 
it. They found several steers and eighteen or twenty 
cows bearing it, in the first bunch they rounded up 
and corralled at the Lightning Creek branding pens. 
The markings seemed rather fresh, and the calves 
which were running with the cows were not yet 
branded. 

There was no little speculation in the camp that 
evening, after the stock-book had been inspected by 
the foreman, as to where these cattle belonged. It 
was supposed that they must be strays from some 
recently established ranch farther north,—one prob- 


ably that had just run in a lot of fresh-branded | 


stock, and had not yet advertised its brand. 

As the camp moved north and made a new brand- 
ing pen on Old Woman Creek, the bar Y N stock 
became more numerous until it was calculated there 
must be a hundred and fifty or more of them; and 
the out-riding cowboys began to keep their eyes open 
for signs of a ranch. 

The mystery seemed to be solved one evening by 
the appearance in camp just at supper time, of a 
horseman who reined up with a hearty “How do?” 
and alighted. He was a slim, dark-looking fellow, 
dressed in a well-worn suit of corduroy, and wearing 
the regulation slouch hat and high top boots. 

“Well,” said he, as the foreman of the camp came 
forward, ‘Well, I suppose you’ve discovered a new 
brand on your range down here,—the ‘bar Y N,’ eh?” 

The foreman said they had, and then asked if he 
represented that stock, to which the stranger replied 
that he was superintendent of the ranch to which it 





to the south. There were about seven hundred of 
these new cattle gone from their ranch, he said, and 
they had found them scattered all the way from 
Belle Fourche to Hat Creek. 

He then drew a Montana stock journal from his 
breast pocket, and pointed out his brand advertised 
as the property of the “Minnesota and Montana 
Cattle Company,” and went on to say that he had 
brought down three of his men to begin at the 
southernmost point at which their stock was to be 
found, and work back toward home gathering the 
cattle as they went. 

“We'll take what calves you leave us,” he said, 
laughingly, “for you’ll be through with your brand- 
ing before we fairly get to work!’’ 

He remarked that his camp, temporary of course, 
was on a creek about twenty miles east, and that he 
had merely stumbled upon the round-up by chance 
while looking for his own brand. 

His story, perfectly plausible and established by 
an advertisement in an accredited stock journal, 
made him heartily welcome at the cow-camp, where 
he was immediately invited to take supper, and, as it 
rained that evening, he shared the foreman’s bed 
under the cover of a big supply wagon. 

It was about a week after this that the round-up 
broke camp, and in the meantime two other cow-men 
were met in search of bar Y N stock. Rather rough- 
looking fellows they were, hardly up to the standard 
of “number one punchers” the men thought them. 
Two of the J V boys, “Griff? Mosher and Tom 
Dodd, with an extra pony and a week’s supplies, 
were left to look up several ponies which had strayed 
from the camp at Indian Creek, while the others 
moved to another part of the range. 

Griff and Tom “rustled’”’ around lively for a few 
days, picked up all of the ponies but two, five had 
strayed, and giving those up for lost had started 
from Lightning Creek to go to the J V Ranch on 
Dry Wood. They were riding down into the deep 
valley of a small run in search of water and a camp 
for the first evening, when they came upon a large 
bunch of cattle grazing upon the bottom and side 
hill. 

Upon approaching they discovered the brand bar 
Y N upon the nearest ones, and struck by the size of 
the drove, rode through them to discover, if possible, 
whether they all had that mark. It seemed so; at 
least, they could see no other markings except the 
new moon looking remarkably fresh upon the right 
hip of each creature inspected. 

“Hum,” said Griff, as they rode forward, “them 
fellows hev rounded-up a big lot of strays right here, 
haint they now? Say, Tom, don’t it ’pear sort o’ 
strange that they haint a spotted critter in the hull 
bunch?” 

Tom cast his eyes over the lot with some aston- 
ishment. 

“That’s so,” he admitted, “‘not a one.” 

“And say,” said Griff, pulling up with sudden 
energy, “if that big yellow steer there with the wide 
horns haint the one we hed such a tussle with 
a-rebrandin’ him over at Old Woman last fall, I'll 
eat my hat.” 

Tom emphatically coincided with him. 

“Yes, an’ what’s more,” fairly shouted Griff, “I 
can see a dozen cows I’d swear te as J V’s this 
minute! Here, cut loose the horses an’ let’s down 
that red heifer thar with a fresh brand on ’er, an’ 
hev a look at it!” 

It was the work of three or four minutes for these 
practised “ropers” to catch the heifer, throw her, 
and examine her brand. It also took but a hasty 
scrutiny to discover that an old marking of J V had 
been changed to Y N by adding fresh “lean tos” to 
the original letters with a bar and the new moon to 
make the deception more complete. 

Griff and Tom wasted no time, but set their wits 
at_work, to plan a capture of the daring rascals, or, 
at least, to take steps at once to prevent them from 
running off the stock as,—from the gathering of so 
large a bunch,—it was evident they intended doing 
soon. 

Luckily, as they believed, the fellows had not dis- 
covered their presence in the valley, and were prob- 
ably camped at no great distance above or below. As 
there were known to be four of them at least, the 
boys felt that it would be too risky to attempt to 
cope with them alone, and they determined to ride 
to the ranch at Dead Cedar Forks, and rally a crowd 
if any men could be found there. 

They mounted, passed through a narrow draw to 
the creek and up another to the high ground beyond, 
and then rode hard all night, changing ponies fre- 
quently, and only stopping twice for water, and a 
half-hour’s rest at noon or a little before they reached 
the J V ranch. 

There was no one there except Lame Johnnie, the 
cook, and he had not seen a man, he said, for five 
days; didn’t know where any of the boys were or 
when they’d be in. 

Johnnie himself could not ride on account of his 
wretched legs; and while they were off hunting up 
a crowd the thieves might drive the cattle through 
to Montana and sell them. 

Not an hour was wasted; the two bold fellows 
determined to make an attempt to recapture the 
stock unassisted. Arming themselves with Win- 
chesters from the ranch in addition to their six- 
shooters, and selecting four of the best ponies from 
the corral, they rode swiftly back over the route they 
had travelled in the morning. 

They gave themselves three hours’ sleep that night, 
and the next morning halted at the creek where 
they had found the bunch of stock with the stolen 
brand upon them. 

As they had feared the cattle were gone; there was 
not a creature except a few head of L Z and Circle 
Bar stock to be seen in the region. But after two 
hours’ search to the northward of where they had 


struck the stream, they came upon a well-defined 


belonged, a ranch which had been newly established | 
on the Little Missouri range, that they had shipped | 


out a lot of Minnesota cattle in March, and driven 
them down from the Northern Pacific, having hay 
enough on hand to keep them from running down 
until grass should start up fresh in April. 


and fresh trail of a lot of cattle going north, and 
knew they were upon the right track. The cattle 
had been started the day before as near as the boys 
could judge, or the day after they had seen them. 
They followed the trail at a racking gait until it 
became too dark to trace it,without difficulty, then 
picketed their tired ponies, ate acold lunch, and gave 
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themselves up to a night of refreshing and much 
needed sleep. 


All the next day they rode hard upon the trail, but | 


did not come up with the thieves, who, they con- 
cluded were pushing the stock at a terrible rate, 
probably fearing that they were pursued, as, indeed, 
for aught Griff and Tom knew, they themselves 


might have been within plain sight of some or all, 


of the thieves, while making the discovery of the 
fraudulent brand. 


It was easy to keep hidden among these breaks | 


and gulches. 


day’s chase that they sighted the drove just descend- 
ing into a narrow and cajion-like valley of a trib- 
utary of the Belle Fourche. 


Believing the thieves would stick to this narrow | 


valley in order to keep well hidden, the boys circled, 
rode rapidly around them, and descended into the 
valley in their front, as they could tell by the cloud 
of dust that rose continually above the herd. They 
reached the level of the stream at the mouth of a 
gulch about sundown. 

Knowing that the cattle thieves would be on the 
alert, the two cowboys had formed no plan save that 
of immediate attack upon them from the nearest 
point of vantage and the most unexpected to the 
attacked, that could be gained. 

The spot they had happened upon was well 
adapted to an ambush. They picketed their ponies 
some rods from the mouth of the gulch and out of 
sight, and then the determined fellows with their 
Winchesters and revolvers, and an abundance of 
ammunition placed themselves behind a small bank, 
and awaited the approach of the robbers as they 
urged the stock along the caiion. 

The cloud of dust rolled down, and the leaders of 
the herd came in sight climbing out of a gulch a few 
rods distant. Yells and the cracking of stock whips 
could now be heard above the trampling and lowing 
of the cattle. 

It was growing dusk, and the thick dust which rose 
from the dry, grassless soil of the caiion, made it 
impossible to see more than a few rods with cer- 
tainty. But soon at the tail of the herd two horse- 
men appeared, then another, then a fourth. They 
were riding not far apart, the nearest about fifty 
yards away, and rather dimly outlined in the dust 
and growing darkness. 

Griff and Tom laid down their Winchesters, and 
with self-cocking revolvers opened fire upon the 
miscreants. 

The first shots had no effect other than to cause 
the thieves toleap from their saddles and get behind 
their ponies. 
out of range was no doubt owing to the fear that 
they had been surrounded, and that these shots were 
merely to drive them upon the muzzles of other 
guns upon the other side or in the rear. 

They were not altogether cowards, either, for they 
returned fire at once, and for a few moments the 
caiion witnessed one of those fierce shooting affrays 
which sometimes occur between the outraged citizen, 
and the desperado of the plains and mountains. 


“Crack! crack! crack!” the thieves fired across | 


their horses’ backs at the heads and shoulders which 
Griff and Tom offered as marks, while the incensed 
and excited cowboys emptied their revolvers, and 
then caught up their Winchesters and “pumped” 
forty-five’s in rapid succession. 

These last weapons settled the affair speedily; 
their length and steadiness gave a better and truer 
aim than could be got with revolvers. 

First a pony went down, then one of the thieves 
got a bullet in his leg, and led his horse away while 
he limped at its side. The man whose horse was 
shot took to his heels and ran away. One of the 
others exposed himself while mounting, and rode 
away hanging across his horse’s wethers. The other 
sprang upon his pony, and galloped off up the 
canon. 

In three minutes from the time the firing began 
the thieves were whipped, ‘“‘cleaned out” in Western 
parlance, and gone, and the two plucky cowboys had 
come off without a scratch. 

They dared not attempt to follow up their advan- 
tage, however, but rode immediately after the stock, 
which they succeeded in getting out of the caiion, 
and twenty miles on the route toward home before 
morning. 

After that they took it leisurely, only keeping a 
sharp lookout, and taking turns in guarding the 
stock closely at night. They saw no more of the 
thieves who had no doubt had enough of cattle- 
stealing for once. 

The Cheyenne Cattle Company rewarded this bold 
exploit as it deserved, by raising the wages of Griff 
and Tom each from forty-five to sixty dollars per 
month. FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 


SNOW FORTS IN WAR. 


A great many young play-warriors have built 


formidable snow forts, but they never have imagined, 
probably, that there could be such a thing as the use 
of snow forts by actual soldiers, and for purposes of 
defence against bullets. 


Lately, however, the Norwegian officers have been 
conducting some interesting experiments in snow 
fortifications. 

A colonel in the royal service recently had con- 
structed entrenchments of age snow, about three 
yards in thickness. Then i a firing detach- 
ment a distance of thirty -three yards from the 
entrenchments, and caused more than three hundred 
rifle shots to be fired into the fort. 

After the firing the snow-walls were examined, 
and it was found that not a single rifle ball had pen- 
= more than a yard and a quarter into the 


“The bullets were found flattened out, as if they 
had been fired into some hard substance. 

Such breastworks would undoubtedly prove very 
useful against infantry, in a winter campaign in a 
snowy country. But a military force entrenched 
behind them would have occasion to fear a thaw or 
a heavy rain quite as much as the bullets of the 
enemy. 


a> 
+o 





PLEASED. 


“How did you like the reading?” asked a gentle- 
man of an old lady who had attended an entertain- 
ment given by a noted elocutionist. 

“Oh, ever so much! I thought that Loy about 
Cesar’ crossing the Rubicorn was s| lendid , and so 
was that one about the ‘One Hoss Shay.’ I always 
did like Shakespeare,” 





| Carriage 
| Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
It was not until late in the afternoon of the third 





That they did not immediately ride | 














The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. (Adv. 


IMPORTANT. 


IN visiting New York on save E. 
Hire, and sto; at the oan 
epot. 
$1 and upwards per day. European plan. You can live 
better for the money at the Grand Union than any other 
first-class hotel in the eCity. Send 6c. in stamps and get 
128-page Guide of New York City, with Map. Mention 
COMPANION and extra yd will be mailed free, Address, 
Advertising Department Grand Union Hotel, New York. 


Ladies’ Hat and Bonnet 
PROTECTOR. 


WATERPROOF, SENSIBLE, 
DURABLE, ORNAMENTAL. 
Protects the hat or bonnet, and also 
neck and shoulders. Prevents catch- 
ing cold. Price, $1.00. Sent by 
mail on recei ot of price and 6 cents 

for for postage. w. 
D, Natick, Mass. Box 332, 








ress and 
Union 
600 rooms at 











Do You Know It 2 


rfect a cure, you must remove the sue. 
WIN NESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME A 
SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which is the proximate cause 
of Consumption, For Coughs, Bronchitis 
Wea Lungs. Night Sweats, and all Throat 
Diseases, it is an weneentio’ remedy. Sold by Drug- 
ists. $1 per bottle. poccmmncetet Oe. Physicians. 
Send for circular. WINCHESTE O0., Chem- 
ists, 162 William Street, New York. 








THE GREAT cuit TEA CO, Give away as Tt @ Greece toon 


White Tea Sets. 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $1: 3 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces. with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 


Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
ne 5 Lamy with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page, aneereen Catalogue, ss 
complete Premium and P: List.—Mention this pape’ 


‘Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
tory we 


) ave bee: 
i 


forced to move into jenger 
Guareces to keep up with 
demand from our New York, 
Worcester, Springfield, 
Providence, nn 
Haven, and pA R.4 
stores, and our enormous 
mail trade. We now occupy 
two-thirds of an acre of space 
devoted entirely to custom- 
ba —, out more gar- 
ents t house in the 
United Sates ou can order 
by mail by our system as safely 
as if you could call at one of 
our stores. To obtain the Fa- 
mous Custom-made Ply- 
mouth Rock $3 Pants, 
first, send 6 cents, for 
which we will mail you 
20samplesself-measure- 
ment b — and linen 
provided you TION THIS 





= our his- 



















» measure 
e PER, or if’ you cannot wait for samples, tell us 
about the color preteesss. with waist, nside leg. 
and hip measures, remit 83, "ee with 35 cts. to 


cover cost of a = e, and we will 
forward the goods pepe da to aay address in the U. S 
gassantocins ¢ safe 2 and entire satisfaction or 
money refund r, also, that we make 
to your order, an Reme 13: 25, Overcoats, B12. 00, and 
that for any Rr werefund money at buyer’s request 
upon return of goods, or make alterations or new 
garments free Ja tra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Address ll 11 to 17 Eliot St,, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


mail to 


BRANCH OFFICES.—285 Worcester, iass.s 
York; Burnside Buildin 
Gilmore House, Spring! eld 
ket St., Lynn, ass.; Butier’s xchange, 
qrewamense. | R. L.; Register Building, New 
aven, 
Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, may 
write the American Express Co., at Soe. (capital 
20,000,000) or consult the commercial agencies. 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


Pears’ Soap 


Recommended by the President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 


MapAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 


I have found it matchless for the 
hands and complexion. 


fdebrin_ Late0 >. 
™ ne a 
ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
BUNKER HILL $2.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 



























profit. We are the leading . es 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, « $§ 
Oss 
| GET THE BEST] || |.3°7 
and GUARANTEE EVERY ORES 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we « 4 ge 
replace them with another pair » aah ez 
or REFUND THE MONEY. ze Bs 
Our goods are unsurpassed in > <s = 
materials, style*workmanship, & 3 we 
and finish. We have large capi- 3 g3 
tal,and many years’ experience. > & 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. MARK 
Send six cents with your 








addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 





Curticura Remevies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
from Pimpces to Scrorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
| ie esteem in which the CUTICURA my are 
= by the th upon whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating. 
itching, scaly and 

blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for eve 
skin and blo isease, from pimples to scrofula. 
| Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
| RESOLVENT, $1. Prepares by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mas: 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











| Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 49 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
bp 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 








REASONS WHY 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 


. ae 
ae 
vise ip 












any process of refining, nor weakened b 


more easily 

more nutritious than othe 

perfect digestibility, perfect limpidi 
rfect Oil costs consumers no more t 


t 


t 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


t is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the i cells of the living fish, not depleted “9 its natural 


ing made into an emulsion with an equal 


of water, glycerine, &c., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
taste and smell it {s not offensiv e, but instead sweet and agreeable. 

ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 

t assimilated — coe Oils. 


pe in the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
readily obtainable, all well-stocked Dru; 


unquestionably the purest and best 


Stores have 
OD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


_W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 















THE TOLEDO KNIFE. SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


Cut is — size, 


2-blades, oil temper file tested_ blades. 
replaced free if soft or flawy. ell worth $1. Price, 63 
cts.; but for awhile will mail sample for 


50 cts.; 5 for $2. Boys’ 2-blade, 2 z cets.; 
Ladies’ weoniee pearl, 35 cts.: 


ng knife. $1.3 Bud- 
_ ning cts.; 


Maher & Grosh, 
48S Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 





A Fact 


ORTH knowing is that blood dis. 

eases which all other remedies fai] 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Fresh confirma. 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
*tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 


Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 


125th street, New 
York, certifies : — 

** About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 

iscomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make atrial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since had no 
return of the disease.”’ 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: ‘One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my. system disordered in 
every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.’ 

“T have taken a great deal of medi-- 
cine, but nothing has done me so 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 

uite finished one bottle, and I can 

reely testify that it, is lg best blood- 
medicine I know of.’ —L. W. Ward, Sr., 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 bottle, 











imply diseases of the skin, scalp and | 


form of | 


POND'S 


EXTRA 


LETTERS ual aid GOVERNORS. 


It is a well-known fact that Ponn’s 
Exrract is used and recommended by more 
distinguished people than any preparation or 
remedy extant. 

It is used in the household of the President 
as wellas that of the humblest citizen; by 
members of the army and the navy, the Bar 
and the Bench, the pulpit and the press—all 
ranks and classes of people, To further 
illustrate this fact we append a few of the 


more recent letters from Governors of dif- 
ferent States: 





The Governor of New Hampshire.. 


GENTLEMEN: I have used Ponn’s Extract 
in my family for several years, and have 
found it a most desirable and valuable 
remedy. Yours truly, Moopy CuRRIER. 

Dec. 3, °87. 





The Governor of Pennsylvania, 


Gents: Ponp’s Extract has been @ 
valued reliance in our family for several 
years, especially in relieving the aches, 
Bprains and bruises incident to children. 

Very truly yours, 


Nov. 30, °87. James A. BEAVER. 





The Governor of New Jersey. 


Dear Str: I have for many years used 
Ponp’s Extract, and have derived great 
benefit and relief therefrom. Yours truly, 

c. 5, R. 8S. GREEN. 


The Lt.-Governor of Illinois, 


GENTLEMEN: Ponp’s Exrract has long 
had a place in the medicine chest of my fam- 
ily. I assure you that we have found it a 
ready and valuable agent to relieve pain in 


many cases, and that very promptly. We 
cannot well keep house without it. 
am, truly yours, 
Oct. 10, °87. J. C. Smrrm, 





Ponp’s Extract is invaluable for all 
kinds Ng Pain, Inflammation and Hemor- 
z 

Soslience invites imitation. Beware of 
worthless imitations of Ponn’s ExTRAcT. 








CLUB 
RDERS 


END for our 120-page Mlustrated 
Premium List. We Import our — ‘and a nd 
the largest business in Boston di con- 
me We also sell for Cash, Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, etc., at I rte 
prices. Notice our large advertisements in 
and following issues of this pal GREA’ 
DON TEA CO., 801 Wash ington St., Boston. 















































































































































































THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


FEB. 14, 1889, 























sCOTCH THRIFT. 


Mr. George Grossmith, an English vocalist and 
humorist, who often gave his entertainment at 
private houses, used to be amused at the diffidence 
displayed by people when handing him the honora- 
rium or fee. Sometimes in shaking hands they 
squeezed a little envelope into bis palm. “I will 
write you to-morrow,” another lady would say softly, 
after loudly bidding him good-by. 


One lady sent a gentleman to invite Mr. Grossmith 
to dine with her and several titled guests, and to — | 
a little song after dinner. He replied that he woul 
come if Mrs. —— wished to engage him profes- 
sionally. 

“Oh,” said the ambassador, ‘‘Mrs. —— thinks that | 
if she ineludes you in her ‘dinner party , jit is an 
understood thing that you sing afterwards.” 

“T am afraid,” replied pe vocalist, “that it would 
not pay me to do so. I only consume about ten 
shillings’ worth of food, and my terms are more than 
that.” 

Mr. Grossmith’s father, when he gave public read- 
ings, met with a more amusing adventure. He went 
toa Scotch village by engagement, and was met at 





the station by a deputation of old gentlemen, who | Soft, 
conducted him to his hotel, and thence to the lecture best 


hall. They conducted him back to the hotel after 
the entertainment, where his fee was paid, and the 
next morning accompanied him to the station. 
When they arrived there, the spokesman of the party 
said to him: 
“You'll be sorry to hear that we find, on making 
= the accounts, we are exactly one ound, fourteen 
illings and sixpence out of pocket by your lecture. 
We thought you would not like to leave the town 
with that upon your mind, and so we give you the 
opportunity of returning the defic it, and enabling 
you, with a clear conscience, to say we have not lost | 
y your visit.” | 
he lecturer replied: “It is most kind of you to | 
afford me this opportunity, and I will carefull con. | 
sider the matter.” He did consider it till the dey of | 
his death, ten years after. | 








Dyspepsia, sick headache, heartburn, indigestion, 
etc., are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. [Adv, 
> 
A Sudden Change of Weather 
Will often bring on a Cough. The irritation which in- | 
duces Coughing is quickly subdued hy “Brown’s Bron- 
ehiai Troches,” a simple and effective remedy for all 
Throat troubles. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25c. [Adv. | 








ELECrErcrry, for Catarrh, Pain, Weakness. 
Cat a Cat.free,wantag’ts. Fletcher & Fletcher, Cc leveland,O. 
75 FOREIGN ours 10c.; big list free; 125 
40 varieties, 0c. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N.Y. 
STAMESh 1,000, mixed, 25c. ; 100 varieties, lic. Agents 
wanted, Tuttle bros., 530 Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. 


BONE MEAL & —y> 


for Poultry, Granulated Bone 
Price-List. YORK CHEMI 


Bis 


|Calyx-Eyed Self-Threading Needles 
Areanecessity to failing sight, and a help to the best eyes. 


a a 3% ND SCO, yo V Pere conte. t., Boston. i or ffronees . Bg 

Any little BOY or CIRL (ic. XGeNr mace big money handiug the Handy 
who sends usa stamped envelope addressed, will re- Buttons Bam ple set bY ales the weutertel Cenver- | 
John EAD Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N.Y. | CANSREERENS MiG CO” 50 'W. Madison St, 


“Thread them with your eyes shut.” Price, 10 — 


ect bo- 








E YO 
PE NCL the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
4 + for p 


Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 





CASSGRE 
Cc 


co., 
hicago, Ill., or 26 S. Water St., Cle 


>> THE HANDY BUTTON. 


veland, O. | 





unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, i on TH OUTH’s COM- 
§ Fanion and send 16 conta in stamps to 


TO $ double the money. 








fomple outs outfit mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 


$4T 0 $5 5A day in your ovn 

ra. on ere oo 
NICKEL TIDY Over 
sold, Every a % buys them. 


ELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 





MAIL in Book-keeping, 
_ a Arithmetic, Penmanshi , Short- 
hand, etc. Low rates. ‘Distance no objection. irculars 


free. BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, 


STU DY eal fustruetion” given 


ous 


= i oa papery leather, &c. Alway: 








UALLED for CEMENTING 


RDED TWO 
L Gloucester, Ss. 
ussiaGementGo, ,sampierocstamps 








N.Y. 





Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 







Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25¢. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1, 00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 





dor, Bulgaria, B Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico 
Japan, farkey, & a “10c. — e Sng ——— Price-list 
ree. wan r cent. commission, 


TAMPS. 100 very | fine rare varieties from Bolivia, 
Mexico, yy a. Van Dean Land, Ecua- 











INSTRUME. W TS 

Conceded by the greatest ar. 

tists to be unequaled on either Hemisphere, Factory 
at NV , England. Catalogue 

free. LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Sole Agts. for the U.S. 





|NSURANCE 


@OMPANY. 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$SZ,000 A DALY. 


BABY COAGHES, 


Over 100 difierent desi ne. 
Our Patent Automatic Brake 


















CR e e 
Adjustable, as 
Reclining, Mi, 
Invalid Wheel, 
Ceyetoine’s, 4) 
Ratt id Office AIRS. 
INVALID ¢ GOODS ctalty 








Gondard .— Co., 1115 Bo. 9th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Boned wit 
b tel: breakable. The 
to owe _— your dealer for them, 





alogue. ROUSE, HAZARD & 


SGYCLES wor. 


4from all othe re 


cup presses bac 
tines just as a person 
the finger. 


, durab 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Eagleston 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

= This new ELASTIC 
RUSS h  4~ yo 

se 

with Self-adjusting Ba 

tre, adapts itself to all il bs oom 

of the body while the ball in the 

the intes- 


oes Ww 
With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
anda radical cure certain. It is eas 





le and cheap. 


uss Co., Chicago, J a. 






BICYCLES, VELOCI 
= All at factory prices. § oS 
end — for Catalogue, and 
8 you wish it for, 


lelivery. 
St., Phila., Pa. 


Sect 
LUBURG MFG.CO.ia5 N"s: 











No extra pares; 340 styles all American makes, 
new or 2d-hand, at lowest Peas Send for cat- 


8 H 8t., Peoria, Ill. 





ASK YOUR DEALZE FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
#2: 50 SHOE FOR | one 


ee == eled Self inking Pen! Peng Stamp 





Name, Town & State — oR ee Club ot 1 $188 
(7 Marks anything. Pin 
Rubber Stamp Go. New Haven, Conn 


Ideal Hair Curler. 


Does ¢ burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDs DEALERS. 


E, AID, CENTS. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO, 


Esterbrook’s Double Line Ruling Pen, 
























Crushed ster Shells. Send ‘tor 

AL WORKS, York,Pa. 

DRE: MAKING! Send for Descriptive Circular 
DRESSMAKING? ciisux oniss corrite torte 
FREE é:: Sample DR. X, STONE’S BROMCHIAL WAFERS. 


Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
Wanted, STONE MEDICINE CO. -Quiney, Llinols 


TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
£R’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 

Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 

tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Ce. sQuiney, Il, 
PLAYS out. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata- 
logue. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, Lil. 


SHOR THAND err cr vetonatiy ’ 


PALMER’S COLLEGE,1006 Chestnut St.,P iadelphia, 


IMPROVED MONITOR INCUBATOR win. 











Dialogues + Tableaux, Speakers. Best 











Ill. circular. ALB. AMS, Bristol, Ct. 


TO TEACHERS ii 5 eg gorostnS 


Miss E. 8. Kirkland. Price For sale by 








Cc, M. BARNES, 77 Wabash "Avenue, Chicago. | 





DYSPEPSIA, 


TADIGESTION CONSTIPATION cat SICK 
HEADACHE. Cause and Treatment. Send for 
pamphiet. Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. 
CENTS PER COPY. SHEET MUSIC. 
Full size (11 x 14). 
queety at from 30 cts 





select from. Send seven cents for sam 4 
COPY Catalogues FREE. SAALFIEL 
BROT RS, 228 La Salle St., Chicago, Til, | 


RINTING RESSES. 
Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ SEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 1 19 Murray &t., N.Y. 
t@™ Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 3 


SEND YOUR NAME injicyocne sy ook or Pa: 


r, to save Half your money on any useful Article, 100 page 
atalogue, — Saw map of Somes Republie of — 
Ameriea, reach bh o the Equator w' 

peat PTION and {TELOSTRATIONS of ot allthe couwnnins ~ tothe 

information of all Sect: 


8 for Serriens, I: 
WESTERN WORLD, >, CHICAGO, IL 


TELEGRAPHY 2s ==s 


acquired earns pay. 
Theroeshiy taught at Easte 
poas as College, Pe Po*hoopele,N-¥. = 
ent operators. 
logue CARRIN ‘GTON GAI 


penseslow. Lines 
Kddress for yi 
ES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
EN silo N Ss for Soldiers, a 
their widows or parents. 
Pensions Increased. Discharges procured. 
No pension, No fee. Latest 
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Same as sold in music stores | 
ts. to $1.00. Largest list to | 


| 





p DANTS ow 4 









TWO 
LINES 
AT 
ONCE, 
ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 
ELEG RAPHY Is a first-class trade, and 
at - — 2,500 
work. 
in either Commercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 
Vet: & pe 0 count to grow up in. Wr rite for our cire’s. 


Send 10c. stamps for 4 pens; 25c. for 1 doz. 
can be quickly learned 
grad ai 

We will teach you Geceng bly, sana at you at work 

+ tJtANESVILLE, WIS. 





Sent C.O. D. Agents wanted, Samples t ree 
Manuf’s Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 


IES 
Greatest inducements 
orders for our celebrated 


Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27, 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y¥ 


The only 


medicine 
ma | 
will cure Membranous Croup. T roprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his - wy pract! ce twenty 
years, and inevery case of on kind of Crone & it 
has never failed to cure. e remedy is tas’ 
and harmless. Sample with me 1 sent free by mail. 
. 50c. per box. C. A. BeLprn, M.D., Jamaica, N.Y 


“HOME EXERCISER”/or Brain Work- 
ersa& sry ey | People, Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“HOME SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL CULTURE,” 16 E. lth 
St. & 713 5th Ave., N. af Ly D. L. 
Down. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How t ong, 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked ct ee we ” 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS,all prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITION 

etc.g9"” A profitable business for a man with small ca ital, 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. | 








ses Astana 





ComPaNny 


Price 








Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Bac 


The first and onl yy 
ening plaster. - At 
POTTER DRUG AMD ‘Gumcae Co., BOsTO 


RHEUMATIG 
SciaticPains 


Bheumation, | Static, Shooting, Ache, Ute 
Ache, 





and Chest Pains, relieved in one minute by th 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


a, strength- 
dru, geists, or of 





, a the PP ae py 
lood Pu 


Whoopin 
B 








Cough, 
seases. 


D. NEEDHAW'S. SONS 
¥ 4 —— Street, 


RED GLOVER BLOSSOMS, 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 


e 


and 
erine 


) 
. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspe sia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
and all 
Send for 
circular. Mention Companion. 





SE 





BUY THE WRINGER 







wringers. and costs but 


Wy White Rub’ 
» i Bars, etc. 
Clothes Dr Drying Rs. py 


Does not 
MPIRE The CLOTHES, 
DAISY” and T *TOCUNTEER” W Laon wae 


THAT 
SAVES 


tHe MOST LABOR 
“PURCHASE GEAR 


SSa saves half the labor of other 


little more. 
GREASE 


ted 


burn, N. ¥. 








Self-Wringing Mop. 


Lightens woman’s labor 
= — — ped — 


backs. Si 
time and labor. Hands do not 

touch water ; boiling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye, 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring. 
absorb water like a sponge. A 














glove top kid 
FRENCH TANNED 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 


In either xia. A, Soat, or 


$3.25. 
GENUINE FRENCH KID, $5.50. 


Sizes 24 +08,C, D & E wide. 
n receipt of 


rr) 


hese 


price-list. 
Mention Com- 


panion. 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


rice 
20ts 


pg ey oy | inven= 
tion, 600,000 so old. 
Sells x Sight, no experience 
necessary ; our new methods of 
selling assure success. Lzxclu- 
sive Territory. Liberal terms. 
Illustrated circular free. 
TRIUMPH MOP CO., 

115 PUB. 8Q., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS, 











Try a few 


not stain, 





TRADE MARK 


| THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFAS: 


F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 


(Cleanfast) Black. Stockings. 


airs of our 


otton at 75c. 
"s 


goods at the same price, 

and be convinced that there 

are absolutely 

Black Stockings that will 
an 


Cleanfast 


and ¢ 
washed like white hose and 
retain their lustre. 


927 Sr } New York. 


Fe West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 





Thoroughly Made, Practical, 
Rapid, Business. 


as good work as the most exponsiv: e. 
nent ase, $10. Double Case, writes 76 characters, 
$15. Valnut Case, $2 extra, Send stamp for catalogue. 


Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 




















JONES 


PAYsther FREICHT 

seen ales, 

Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 





Every size 
mention this 


ale. For tree pete list 


JONBG OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON. N. ¥._ 





we aw, 
Free. PATRICK O’FARRELL, Att’y, Washington, D.C. 
A SUPERB PHOTO- 


GRAVURE PORTRAIT of MR. BENN PITMAN 


pres to ony subscriber to the PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
pecimen Copy of Magazine sent FREE. $1.50 a year. 
p ae JEROME B. HOWARD. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL ek OF YOURSELF 


Upon receipt of $1.00 will send you a 
handsom © 82.00 sample portrais with whic 
canvass, When ve sent_us 5 orders, we wi 

io any cae and 











AAD 


QUAR FB 
CHEWING : 


un 
Gold Band around each bunch, If your dealer does not 

eep it, send 25c. in om s for exquisite sample box 
Fee all mail. Address, C HULTZ, onmouth, Ills. 





DR. SYKE’S eu 
SURE CURE 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


Has cured m ronounced h 
bo Lt d for Pre ae we Book by B ‘ommon Renee alle: 


onials. They 
ir skis SURE TURE “00. 330 Race: St. Cinciunath “Ohio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870. Moved to Cincinnati. 1988 


woop’'s 


COFFEE 
is the perfect ideal of a 
delicious coffee. The 
product of the highest 
cultivation. Packed at- 
tractively in 2-lb. air- 
tight cans, retaining all 
the aroma, flavor and 
strength, Send your ad- 





MUSIC ALMOST GIVEN 


To introduc 


we will, on receipt of ‘ 
with Ten Complete 
popular vocal and 


music paper, and would cost 
Stores. 
ries Me 


copy, 40 cts. Catalogue of sheet mu 


842 and 844 Broadway, } New York. 





stru 
and Ser Giant Sounder (without magnets—n 
ey Combination Set, giving loud, 








dress and we will give 
you the name ofa dealer 
who will supply you. 





Thomas Wood & Co. Boston. | 





class_instrument com 
best Giant Sounders. 
| alphabet cards, &c., 


AWAY. 


ward’s Musical Monthly | 
($1.00 per year) in Sy having a piano or organ, | 
cts. postage, send free, samples | 

ieces of our — latest 
nstrumental music, full 
Vize (il 1-2 x 13 in.), printed on AR 


— 
sic 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


York. 





wow =, 2” Improved Mechanical Tele- 
ment (for practice) Combined Key 


o Battery re 


uired). Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
clear sound with 
slightest force or movement of Key. Alli made in first- 
sition Brass, same pattern as 
rice, sent by mail prepaid, with 
$1.0. Complete illustrated Tele- | 
| oe) Instruetion Book sent free to any address 

J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., N. Y.| 


ant heavy 
at Music 
hat popular song, ** The Ship That Car- 
ome,’’ is now sung everywhere. 8 


WARRANTED. 

WOO ILUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 

RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID- 

ERY, CROCHET, ETC_SENT FOR 

10 CENTS iN STAMPS. WASTE 

EMBROIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 
FCOLORS,40CTS.PER OZ. WASTE 

SILK BLACK O s 
5. PER. ov 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full acsortment of above, as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 
| Etching Silks ‘al ad shdtia toe Pure Dye and Fast 
Colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 


n 








| 
| 


© FoR 


BEAUTY POLISH 


SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED, 




















